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Potes. 


STRAY NOTES ON EDMUND CURL, HIS LIFE, AND 
PUBLICATIONS. 


No. 6. — Curll’s Controversy with Mist, §c. 


Among the number of books issued by Curll | 


between the years 1709 and 1718, there were some 
which no respectable bookseller of the present 
day would have anything to do with. Spades 
were in those days called ‘spades ; and we cannot 
better prove this than by stating that when a 
writer in one of the papers of the time undertook 
to call attention to these objectionable publica- 
tions, he himself indulged in such plain-spoken 
language, that it cannot with propriety be trans- 
ferred to the columns of “ N. & Q.” 


In the Weekly Journal, or Saturday Post, of | 


April 5, 1718, a paper published by Mist, and 
afterwards known as Mist's Journal, there appears 
a strong denunciation of some of Curll’s publica- 
tions, After a passage which is better left where 
it is, on the “sin of Curlicism,” the writer pro- 
ceeds : 


“ There is indeed but one bookseller eminent among us 
for this abomination, and from him the crime takes the 
just denomination of Curlicism. The fellow is a con- 
temptible wretch a thousand ways: he is odious in his 
person, scandalous in his fame; he is marked by Nature, 
for he has a bawdy countenance, and a debauched mien; 
his tongue is an echo of all the beastly language his shop 
is filled with, and filthiness drivels in the very tone of his 
voice. 

“ But what is the meaning that this manufacturer of 
—— is permitted in a civilised nation to go unpunished, 
and that the abominable Catalogue is unsuppressed, in a 
country where religion is talked of (little more, God 
knows !), whose government is formed by wholesome laws, 
where kings obstruct not the execution of the law; where 
justice may, if duly prompted, take hold of him: I say, 
Mist, what can be the reason such a criminal goes un- 
punished? How can our Stamp office take twelve pence 
a piece for the advertisement of his infamous books, pub- 
lishing the continued increase of lewd abominable pieces 
of bawdry, such as none can read even in miniature, for 
such an Adv rertisement ig to a book. How can these re- 
frain informing the government what mines are laid to 
blow up morality, even from its very foundation, and to 
sap the basis of all good manners, nay, and in the end, of 
religion itself. 

“Where sleep the watchmen of Israel, that not one 
divine of the Church of England — not one teacher som 
the dissenters — has touched thiferying curse? O Bangor 
O Bradbury! how much better had the kingdom of Christ 
been established, had you attacked the agents of hell 
that propagate the kingdom of the devil, instead of snarl- 
ing about who are, or who are not, vested with effectual 
power to act this way or that way in the Church, or in 
the State? How much more like ‘ preachers of righteous- 
ness’ had ye appeared, if, as far as became you, ye had 
laboured to establish our youth in virtue and piety, and 
so suppressed the spreading abominable vices by the 
agency of the printing-press ! 

“In a word, Mist, record it for posterity to wonder at, 
that in four years past of the blessed days we live in, and 





wherein justice and liberty are flourishing and established, 
more a unsufferable books have been published by 
this one offender, than in thirty years before by all the 
nation; and not a man, clergyman or other, has yet 
thought it worth his while to demand justice of the go- 
vernment against the crime of it, or so much as to caution 
the age against the mischief of it. 

“Publish this, Mist, as you value your promise, and 
remember you'll be honoured with having put the first 
hand to correct a crime which begins to make us scanda- 
lous to our neighbours, and, in time, if not prevented, will 
make us detestable among all the Christian nations of 
Europe, 

“Your friend, 
“a” 


the man to remain silent under 
He replied by a pamphlet en- 
titled Curlicism Display'd, or an Appeal to the 
Church. Being just Observations upon some Books 
published by Mr. Curll. In a Letter to Mr. Mist. 
London: Printed in the Year mpccxrim. Price 
Six Pence; and thus commences his defence : 


“ Mr. Mist, 

“Your Journal is now become the Oracle of a discon- 
tented Party whose fruitless Schemes and many disap- 
pointments make them kick against the pricks, and who 
like the deluded Multitude of Old had rather consult the 
Devil than not hear some Responses in favour of their 
wandering (pretended) Monarch: 


Curll was not 
such an attack. 


* Restless he rolls about from place to place, 
But will not look an Army in the face.’ 

Your superannuated Letter Writer was never more out 
than when he asserted that Curticism was but of four 
years’ standing. Poor Wretch! he is but a mere novice in 
Chronology, and I do sincerely assure you, Mr. Mist, that 
Cur.icism (since it must be so called) dates its original 
from that ever memorable Aira of the reign of the first 
Monarch of the Stuartine Race.” — Pp. 1, 2. 

He then proceeds to defend several of his pub- 
lications, with the titles of which we will not sully 
our columns; and specifies at considerable length 
their nature, and the sources from which they 
had been derived. But our readers may judge 
of the style in which he does this, when we tell 
them that, according to the writer, — 


“ The first piece of Curticism that appeared was that re- 
markable Tryal between Robert Earl of Essex and the 
Lady Frances Howard, who, after eight years’ marriage, 
commenced a suit against him for impotency.” 


After defending, one by one, the works which 
the writer in Mist's Journal had attacked, and 
very justly so, if political or commercial jealousy 
had no share in the transaction, Curll concludes 
his letter as follows. We give the passage at 
length, because we believe the pamphlet to be one 
which is very rarely to be met with. 

“ Thus, Mr. Mist, I have impartially laid before you 
and the world a full account of the books I have printed, 
which give your religion mongers so much uneasiness, I 
shall, in the next place, reduce all their trifling objections 
under four heads, and prove them false in every particular, 

“1. The first charge against me is, ‘ That 1 am the in- 
ventor and introducer of a set of books into the world 
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upon such subjects as were never before known to be 
brought under the pen.’ 

“2. *That no nation would permit the publication of 
such books but our own.’ 

“As to the first of these calumnies, I think I stand 
pretty clear, by the concurrent testimonies of the canon- 
ists and civilians, from the original institution of the law 
of nature and nations. And as to the latter, whenever 
any of these points have been debated in our own king- 
dom, the main support of the charge, as well as the judg- 
ment given, have been wholly confirmed by precedents 
cited from the ecclesiastical institutions, and the authority 
of the Fathers themselves. 

“8. The other articles of the charge against me, are, 
*That these books would not have been suffered to be 
printed four years ago;’ when (if we may believe your 
old gentleman) none but persons of exemplary piety and 
virtue, such as the Ormonds, the Marrs, the Bolingbrokes, 
&c., and their agents the Swifts, the Oldisworths, the 
Sacheverells, &c., shared the royal favour, and defended 
that Church which has of late been so much in danger. 

“4. And lastly, ‘That these books are now printed by 
the connivance of the present government.’ 

“To which it is sufficient to answer, ‘That the five 
volumes of the Cases of Impotency and Divorce were all 
printed in the reign of her late so pious Majesty; and 





that these books, which have given such grievous offence, | 


were so far from appearing in public, by the connivance 
of this, or indeed any former government, that most of 
them were published by the immediate command and 
authority of the government itself. 

“ And now, Mr. Mist, having made good my promise, 
and refuted every particular of the charge against me, 
with relation to the publishing these books, I am farther 
to assure your old man, that they cannot by the laws of 


nature and nations be termed bawdy books, since they | 
| judgment: whatever your letter-writer may be, the world 


treat only of matters of the greatest importance to so- 
ciety, conduce to the mutual happiness of the nuptial 
state, and are directly calculated for antidotes against 
debauchery and unnatural lewdness, and not for incen- 
tives tothem. For which reason I shall not desist from 
printing such books, when any occasion offers, nor am I 
either concerned or ashamed to have them distinguished 
by the facetious name of ‘ CuRLIcis.’ 

“ This, I think, Mr. Mist, an unexceptionable answer 
to the allegations of your antiquated letter-writer; and 
to — one objection, which he might otherwise pos- 
sibly hereafter make, I shall frankly acknowledge to him, 
that as considerable a person as he may seem in the eyes 
of your admirers, nothing which either he or you could 
say of me, should have moved me to vouchsafe any reply, 
had not an opportunity thereby offered itself to me of 
publishing to the world the contents at large of these 
several pieces, which have of late been so severally in- 
veighed against, and of demonstrating to your corre- 
spondent in particular (who I take for granted never read 
a syllable in either of them beyond the title-page) that 
his zeal has been employed against such books, as are not 
only inoffensive, but very useful; and that his indigna- 
tion against what he calls Curlicism, proceeds from a 
partial infatuated bigotry, and an implicit spirit of cen- 
soriousness, into which he has been led by what I call 
Mysticism and Poperycism. Whether he be really an old 
fellow, or only affects a formal gravity, to give his argu- 
ments the greater weight among the rabble of malcon- 
tents, to whose service alone his pen is devoted — I shall 
however be glad to see him in town, whither I suppose 
he is coming to some employment under you, either to 
solve cases of conscience, which your tattered customers 
are continually furnishing you with, or to strengthen 
your political reasonings and zealous insinuations against 


the government, with quotations from the fathers of the 
first four centuries, in which sort of learning the gentle- 
man seems to me to be chiefly remarkable; and like the 
rest of his regular brethren in Christianity, to be pas- 
sionately fond of their venerable errors, for the sake of 
their antiquity, and peremptorily to condemn the profane 
politeness of the classics, as much as he does the damna- 
ble conscientious sincerity of our modern prevailing free- 
thinkers. 

“ Notwithstanding our present difference, Mr. Mist, I 
am willing to give you a piece of wholesome friendly ad- 
vice : whereas you publicly declared in my presence, 
before several witnesses, who will attest it upon oath, that 
the first letter against me was inserted designedly to 
reflect on His Majesty under my cover; and likewise, 
that as for any passages in your Journal, whether they 
should be true or false, they equally conduce to the in- 
terest of the cause in which you are embarked, and to the 
reputation of your paper amongst the party your only 
constant readers, And whereas on another occasion you 
have made your boast, that whenever the government has 
thought fit to take notice of you, you have always brought 
them to your own terms, I wish you would accept the 


| advice of a generous enemy, and take particular care lest 








your repeated insolences and treasonable glances on your 
indulgent superiors, should at length, contrary to their 
innate and unexampled clemency, prevail with them to 
put a stop to such flagrant enormities, and oblige them 
for once to bring you to their terms. 

“Having thus given the world an impartial account 
of the books I have printed, which is the sole design of 
this letter; and being therefore resolved to enter into no 
future debate, either with yourself or your champion cor- 
respondent, I shall conclude all in the words of a late 
eminent and learned controvertist [the Dean of Chi- 
chester ] :—‘ I now submit what I have said to the reader’s 


I am persuaded is tired of such altercations, as I am sure 
Tam.’ E. Curt, 


“ Fleet Street, May 26, 1718.” 


We have said that political feeling may have 
had something to do with this attack on Curll. 
Our reason for this is, that Mist's Journal was of 
the opposite political faction to that which Curll 
espoused. 

Mist was the proprietor of the Weekly Journal, 
generally called Mist's Journal, and, like Curll, 
was condemned to mount the pillory for some po- 
litical offence. His paper was staunch in ~its 
support of the Tories. His name appears in 
Negus’ List, not among thdse “well affected to 
King George,” but among those “ said to be high- 
flyers.” Curll, on the other hand, was a zealous 
partisan of the House of Hanover and the Pro- 
testant Succession. Therefore, although Curll 
was obnoxious to thegeharge made against him, 
so many others were open to the same censure, 
that there can be little doubt politics had some- 
thing to do with the attack. 

In this very year Curll published some tracts 
on the Bangorian Controversy, two of which we 
have before us at the present moment. The 
first is by Nicholas Amhurst*, whose name does 








* The reader of Amhurst’s well-known Terre Filius 
will remember in that Journal what is called Curll’s 
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not, however, appear on the title-page. It is 
called — 

Protestant Popery, or The Convocation. A 
Poem in Five Cantos. Addressed to the Right 
Reverend The Lord Bishop of Bangor, §c. London, 
Printed for E. Curll in Fleet Street, 1718. (Price 
1s. 6d.) 

The preface is very complimentary to Hoadly, 
and very severe upon his adversaries; and the 
poem, which is written very fluently, is in the 
same spirit. At this time, to quote Ambhurst’s 
own words, — 

“ While the fierce Contest rages from afar, 

And hostile Pamphlets breathe alternate War,” 
all seemed filled with the same uncharitable hu- 
mour. 
proof of this in two MS. poems inserted in the 
blank leaves at the close of the first and third 
cantos. They are not worth transcribing, except 
as showing the feeling of the writer. 

The first is as follows: 


Our copy of this very pamphlet affords | 
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We know who did contrive the Scheme 
Tho’ he must now be whipt for them 
Whith a fa &c. 


“ The Father dealt in Iron shoes 
In wooden shoes the Son 
And none but brutes will either chuse 
Or tamely put them on 
In shoeing horse’s Snape was bread 
Now shoeing Asses is his Trade 
Whith a fa &c. 

“ The care of bums at Eaton School 
A sad thing to Relate 
Whould not permit his care of Souls 
Within poor Billingsgate 
But that he might both parties please 
He teaches those to Scold like these 
With a fa &c. 

“ Of pray’r he speaks with great Respect 
To cursing more inclin’d, 
He tells the Bishop what t’ expect 
If not by Laws confind 
All this you'l’ say is very fair 
For cursing is but heat of prayr 
With a fa &c. 


4 


3 








“ But when he comes to power of Church 
He makes a fearfull rout 
If then he had but Sceptre birch 
O how he’d lay about 
What not believe what Church does teach 
Turn up my Lord; have at your breech 
With a fa &c. 

“Tf you will not Submit your Faith 
To us Christ’s Vice-ge-rents 
Or mind what boly parson saith 
How shall we have our tenth 
In truth my Lord, you are a Rogue 
Take that by way of Epilogue 
With a fa &c.” 

Dr. Snape, the able opponent of Hoadly, is the 
subject of the second poetical tract to which we 
have alluded, and which is likewise from the pen 
of Amhurst. It is entitled, — 

A Congratulatory Epistle from His Holiness 
The Pope to The Reverend Dr. Snape. Faithfully 
translated from the Latin Original into English 
Verse. By the Author of Protestant Popery, &c. 
London, Printed for E. Curll in Fleet Street, 1718. 

The author pretends in his preface that — 

“ The following traiterous Epistle from His Holiness to 
the Reverend Doctor in the Title-Page, was no less sur- 
prizingly than happily intercepted by the Master of a 

For all those treasures which the Merchant brings small English vessel not far off from the British Coast. 

They blew the trumpet of unnat’ral war - . + It was transmitted to me by one of His Majesty's 

Brandish the Sword, and buraish arms for Marr Principal Secretaries of State, to whom it was delivered 

Like Necromancers, as the people say when first taken, with leave to make what use of itl 

They’ve rais’d the devil; which they can not lay.” | should judge best for the interest of the nation. 

The second, which is somewhat better written, is These poems having been at the time generally 
addressed to Dr. Snape : attributed to George Sewell, a prolific poetaster 

“ The Biilingsgate D* or y¢ whipping Divine. | of the day, led to his denying the authorship by 

“ Pray listen to my story well public advertisement, and to counter-advertise- 

Of merry andrew Snap ments by “ Philalethes,” (the name assumed by 
Whome holly brethren did compell Amburst,) in The Evening Post. 

To fall into a Trapp With this squabble, however, or the larger con- 

Account of the Oxford Poetical Club, and the Thanks troversy, we need not trouble our readers at any 

given to Curll by the Club. * | greater length. We have shown Curll asa par- 


“ A Poem on his most Sacred Majesty King George. 
“T sing the man, that Britains crown do’s wear 

By Providence design’d to ease our care 

Not Jesse’s son more opportunely came 

When cruel Saul was on mount Gilboa slane 

As Sheba’s queen wise Solomon did tell 

He was made King, in love to Israel 

Indulgent Heaven, thus on us did Smile 

When George was chosen ruler of our Is’le 

Judah, with England, we may parallel 

Our lands a Goshen we Gods Israel 

Our goverment, like theirs is most Divine 

Theocracy through Monarchy do’s shine 

With mercy cloath’d, George would not thunder wear 

He craves his people's love, much more their Fear 

His Pious Ancesters, their blood, did spend 

For our Religeon, which he do’s defend 

Bravely for which, he draws his Conquering Sword 

Which to secure, we have his Royal word 

His most Consummate Wisdom Europe charms 

At home ungratefull, britains are in arms 

Ah: foolish Isle, who can thy Grief express 

Refusing madly thus, thy happiness 

Slighting those charms which all the world do's bind 

Spurning at George, the darling of mankind 

@h:; tell it not in Gath; nor Askelon 

What English protestants wou’d now have done 

Dethrond there King, and try’d the fatal chance 

O’th popish idol; disciplind in France 

So Indians trifles chuse and simple things 
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tisan of the Bishop of Bangor, which was all we 
were called upon to do. 

Connected with this very year 1718, however, 
we have a story to relate of Curll and another 
Bishop, which is, it must be confessed, more cha- 
racteristic than creditable. Pope, in his True 
Narrative of the Method by which Mr. Pope's Let- 
ters have been published, refers to the matter in 
these words: 

“ Mr. Pope's friends imagined that the whole design of 
E. Curll was to get him to look on the edition of Crom- 
well’s Letters, and so to print it as revised by Mr. Pope, in 
the same manner as he sent an obscene Book to a reverend 
a> and then advertised it as corrected and revised by 

im. 


The book here referred to is an edition of Ro- 
chester’s Poems. Curll printed these poems se- 
veral times. We have seen an edition published 
by him, and professing to be the “ third edition,” 
dated in 1709; but in_ 1718* was published an 
edition “adorned with Cuts,” and which, although 
it does not bear Curll’s name on the title-page, he 
had clearly an interest in; for a note, p. viii. 
vol. ii., refers to “* Mr. Pomfret’s Poems printed by 
E. Curll.” There are two or three versions of the 
story: the following is Curll’s own, as told by him 
in a note on Pope's Narrative, in the second vo- 
lume of his (Curll's) edition of Pope’s Literary 
Correspondence : 





“Falsehood the Fourth,” says Curll. “One hundred | 


guineas shall be paid to this Narrative writer, if he can 
produce any such advertisement of Mr. Curll’s. This 
is founded on a merry story, and the fact as follows, viz. : 


“Mr. Henry Hoare, eldest son of Sir Richard Hoare, 
came to Mr. Curil and told him, that Dr. Robinson, then 
Bishop of London, heard he was concerned in an edition 
of the Earl of Rochester's Poems. Mr. Curll told Mr. 
Hoare that he was, among other booksellers and printers, 
(viz. Mr. Darby in Bartholomew Close, Mr. Bettesworth 
in Paternoster Row, Mr. Rivington in St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, Mr. Pemberton in Fleet Street, &c.) concerned in 
an edition of that nobleman’s Works. But likewise told 
Mr. Hoare, that he would get a book interleaved for my 
Lord Bishop, and whatever his Lordship saw amiss, if he 
would be pleased to strike out any lines or Poems therein, 
such leaves should be reprinted, and rendered conform- 
able to his Lordship’s opinion, Away goes Mr. Hoargy 
overjoyed with the message from Mr: Curll, with a tender 
of his duty to the Bishop, and opens his credentials; upon 
hearing which the Bishop smiled, and made the following 
reply to Mr. Hoate. ‘Sir, I am told that Mr. Curll is a 
shrewd man, and should I revise the book you have 
brought me, he would publish it as approved by me.’ 
This, no doubt, Mr. Curll might justly have done, for 


whatever is not condemned is approved: a standing | 


maxim this, in civil, canon, and common law. 
N M 
8. . . 





* The Works of the Earls of Rochester, Roscommon, 
Dorset, &c. In Two Vols. Adorn’d with Cuts. London: 
Printed in the Year 1718. Price 5s. [No bookseller’s or 
printer’s name. } 





ee 


ETYMOLOGIES, 


Toad-eater.—In an article on Abp. Whately’s 
edition of Bacon’s Essays in the last No. of the 
Quarterly Review, the reviewer makes a digres- 
sion on the origin of this word. The late Bp. 
Copleston, he says, derived it from the Spanish, 
supposing it to be éodito, a diminutive of todo, 
“all,” and signifying factotum; and this derivation 
he very properly rejects, for there is in fact no 
such word in any Spanish dictionary, and, even if 
there were, it could not have that sense. He next 
notices, and rejects also, the ingenious (the Abp. 
is always so) etymon of Abp. Whately, who takes 
it to be a mere refinement of a rather unseemly 

hrase, akin to one of frequent occurrence in Ben 
. sate Bartholomew Fair. He finally gives 
what he regards as the true one, as contained in 
the following passage of Sarah Fielding’s David 
Simple: “It is a metaphor taken from a mounte- 
bank's boy eating toads, in order to show his mas- 
ter’s skill in expelling poison.” I doubt, how- 
ever, if this practice was ever current, or was even 
possible ; and, at all events, neither is this the true 
solution. The truth I take to be as follows. 
Toad-eat is an English adaptation of the French 
avaler des couleuvres. Thus Boileau has in his 
tenth Satire : 

“ Résous-toi, pauvre époux, a vivre de couleuvres :” — 
on which the note of Lévizac is: 

“ L’expression proverbiale avaler des couleuvres signitie 

souffrir bien des choses facheuses, que l’on nous dit ou que 
l’on nous fait, sans que nous osions en témoigner le moindre 
déplaisir.” 
If this be not an accurate description of toad- 
eating, I know not what is. English humour, to 
add strength to the image, changed the poor harm- 
less and handsome snake into the ugly and sup- 
posed venomous toad. Finally, toad-eating and 
toad-eater have become toady, and mean servile 
adulation, a part of the business of the original 
toad-eater, usually, if not exclusively, a lady's 
companion. 

*I must also demur to the aforesaid reviewer's 
assertion that “conjectural etymology is little 
better than juggling.” I grant that we should 
probably never arrive at the meaning of namby- 


| pamby, mob, and similar terms, if we had not their 








history ; but there is another class which have 
their origin in nature, or in well-known opinions, 
the derivation of which may be something better 
than mere fours de passe-passe. As an instance, I 
will name that of pismire, given by myself ina 
former No. of “N. & Q.” 

Saw. — This word, even in Shakspeare’s time, 
signified merely a saying, a proverb, “ Full of wise 
saws and modern instances ;” but I always had 
an idea that it had been originally the same as the 
northern saga, the German sage, a history, story, 
fale, or tradition. I find this notion of mine con- 
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firmed by the following lines of the romance of 
Richard Ceur-de-Lion ; 
“Of my tale be not awondered ! 

The Frenché says he slew an hundred 

(Whereof is made this E nglish saw) 

Or he rested him any thraw.” 
Here saw is evidently the same as the preceding | 
tale; whereof is from which. It is a great pity 
that this old word cannot be revived, for we are 
sadly in want of a term answering to saga, sage. 

I lately read in the Cambridge Essays one on the 
English language in America, wherein some things 
rather surprised me. Thus, éo ride, for going in a 
carriage, is given as an Americanism. Is it not of 
common use in London? and do not Cockneys 
even ride in steamers to Kew and to Greenwich ? 
Suspenders for braces is another, — a word which 
was, and I believe still is, in common use in Ire- 
land, where, in my boyhood, they were still more 
expressively termed gallows. The writer also says 
that “cantankerous for rancorous” is peculiar to the 
“ Great West.” But i¢ too is common in Ireland, 
in the sense of waspish, and it is probably a cor- 
ruption of contentious, not of rancorous. 

Tuos. KerGutiey. 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 
(Concluded from 1* §. xi. 143.) 

The following is a supplementary list of brasses 
with which I have become acquainted since my 
last communications on this subject : 

BERKSHIRE. 


Hendred, East. Henry and Roger Eldysley (one figure 
lost), 1439. 

Hendred, East. John Eyston and wife, 1589. 

Sparsholt. William de Herleston, priest (loose in chest), 

Wittenham, Little. A small fragment of a female figure, 
ec. 1600, 

Wantage. Wife of William Wilmot, 1618. 


ESSEX. 
Stanford Rivers. Anne Harper and children (mural), 1584. 


Stanford Rivers. A man in armour and his wife (not seen 
in a recent visit to the church), 


NORFOLK, 


Norwich, St. John’s, Maddermarket. 
Norwich, St. John’s, Maddermarket. 
(partially concealed). 


A civilian and wife. 
A female figur 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Addington. John Bloxham, priest with chalice, 1509, 
Ashby, St. Leger’s. William Catesby and wife, 1494. 
Ashby, St. Leger’s. William Smyght, priest, 1500. 
Ashton. Robert Marriott and wife, c. 1580. 
Barnewell. Christopher Freeman and family, 1610. 
Boddington, U pper. William Proctor, priest, 1627 
Burton Latimer. A figure in shroud and chil« iren. 
Burton Latimer. Wife of Thos, Bacon and infant, 1626. 
Cranford. John Fosbrooke and wife, 1417. 

Cranford. John Fosbroke and wives, 1589. 

Dene. Sir Edmund Brudenell and lady. 


Earls Barton. John Muscote and wife, 1512. 

Easton Neston. Richard Fermor and wife, 1552. 
Fawsley. Edward Knyghtleye and wife, 1542. 

Floore. Henry Mitchell, Esq., and wife, 1510. 
Geddington. Henry Jarmon and wife, 14—. 

Green’s Norton. Mary Talbot. 

Grendon. Two knights and a lady, c. 1480. 

Hemington. Thos, Montagu and wife, 1517. 
Newbottle. Peter Dormer, wives and children, 1555, 
Newnham. A female figure. 

Newton Bromshold. Roger Hewett, 1487. 

Norton. William Knyght and wife, 1504. 
Paulerspury. Sir Henry Mylnar, priest, 15—. 
Potterspury. Wife of Cuthbert Ogle, Esq., 1616. 
Preston. Sir Clement Edmunds and lady, 1622. 
Staverton. Thos. Wylmer, wife and children, 1580, 
Stoke Bruerne. Richard Lightfoot, rector, 1625. 

| Sulgrave. Lawrence Washington, wife and children, 1564. 
Tansor. The priest is John Colt. 

Wappenham. A knight mutilated. 

Wappenham. A knight and lady. 

Wappenham. Constantia Butler, 1499. 

Welford. — Saunders, Esq., three wives and children, 
Woodford. Symon Malory, knight, 1580. 
Woodford-cum-Membris. Nicholas Stafford, priest, 14—. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 
North Mimms. A civilian (mutilated), c. 1420. 


OXFORDSHIRE, 
Checkendon. Cecilia Bede, 1428. 
| Checkendon. Anna Bowett (under pue), 1490. 


Crowmarsh Gifford. William Hydesley (mutilated), 1576. 
Ewelme. Catherine Palmer and family (kneeling), 1599. 
Oxford, St. Peter’s in the East. A man and his wife (much 
worn), 1478 
SUFFOLK. 
Belstead. The knight (he is John Goldingham, Esq.) and 
wives, 1518. 
Brundish. A female figure (mutilated). 
Easton. John Brook. This brass was pued over last year. 
Mendlesham, John Knyvet, Esq. (under pue). 
SURREY. 
| Mickleham. William Wyddolkson and wife (mural), 1514, 
YORKSHIRE. 
Harpham. Sir Thos, de St. Quintin and lady, 1420. 
Harpham, Thos. de St. Quintin, Esq., 1445 (both these 
brasses are engraved by Boutell). 
F. S. Growss. 


Bildestone, Suffolk. 


maeutninieoentiis 


A NOTE UPON FEPYS. 

Pepys, in his varied Diary, under date of Au- 
gust 4th, 1665, notes to this effect : 

“To Mr. Pett’s, who led us into his garden, and there 
the lady, the best-humoured woman in the world, and a 
devout woman, I having espied her on her knees, half an 
hour this morning, in her chamber.” 


In writings contemporary with Pepys, I have 
remarked three instances of the private devotions 
of ladies having become known to others. They 
are as follows : 

1. “One of the first things by which her change was 
discovered to her mother and friends, was her fervent 
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secret prayers. For living in a great house, of which the 
middle part was ruined in the wars, she chose a closet in 
the farther end, where she thought none heard her. But 


some that overheard her, said they never heard so fervent | 


rayer from any one.” — From Richard Baxter’s Life of 
Kis Wife, Margaret Charlton. 


2. “Her own Lord (knowing her hours of prayer) once 


conveyed a grave minister to a secret place, within hear- | 


ing, whom, if I should name, would not be denied to be a 
competent judge, who much admired her humble fer- 
vency.” — Rev. Antony Walker’s Funeral Sermon for the 
Countess of Warwick, 1678. 

8. “ Morning and evening she never failed, by her good 
will, to read some portion of Scripture (if not called away 
by extraordinary business on a sudden), and so pour out 
her heart to God in private Prayer ; for which, because no 
place in the house was so convenient, and so far from noise, 
and sight of others, as one certain remote room, where none 
usually came at those times, therefore that place of ail 
others she made choice of, in the dark winter evenings, 
and the morning before the family was up; many a time 
hath she visited one corner of that Room, which was most 
retired, with eyes and hands lift up to heaven, kneeling at 
a chair, with great affection, which though she never 


knew, that any took the least notice of (for that would | 


have been a trouble to her), yet a certain near relation 
that often looked in at a cranny of the door, which she 
had fastened inwardly, and did not a little joy to see her 
80 employed, is yet surviving as an eye-witness of it.” — 
From the Life of Miss Susanna Penwich (of Hackney), 
by John Batchiler, 1661. 


In this last extract is preserved the peculiar 
italicising of the original. A. R. 





MICHAELMAS GOOSE DINNER, 








The Norfolk goose of the London markets is 
generally imported from Prussia or the Rhenish 
provinces. One caterer in Norwich has imported 
as many as six thousand in one year, and has ob- 
served, while feeding them, their attachment to 
light, by their rarely taking food in the dark nights, 
but they will enjoy themselves under the full moon 


| as under the midday sun. 


The goose, from its harmless habits, figures in 
many of our nursery tales and rhymes, but no- 
where more prominently than in the Legends of 
Ashwell-Thorpe Hall. 

The habitual practice of serving a goose on the 
tacitly appointed day is observed with singular 
scrupulosity in most private families; but the 
maintenance of the custom to gratify alike the 
taste and inherent, if not superstitious, feelings of 
the indigent, proves at least a deep-rooted venera- 
tion for what may appear to indifferent observers 
a puerile custom. 

“The Old Man's Hospital,” a retreat for the 
aged, is on the largest scale, and on the most libe- 
ral principles, and the inmates of the two sexes, 
amounting in the present year to upwards of two 
hundred, are annually regaled on the Michaelmas 
Day off their self-omened bird. ‘The provision for 
this feast was made by the late worthy Alderman 
Partridge in 1816, who, by his will, directed that 
a goose should be provided there for every four 
persons. This was done as the economists of the 
day proposed to discontinue the annual feast. 

he “ Michaelmas Day” at this hospital is the 


gala day of the year; the inmates are in their 


The custom of serving a goose for dinner on the | best attire, and, eheered with the delicious prospect, 


Michaelmas-day is said to have arisen from the 
accidental circumstance of Queen Elizabeth being 


in the full enjoyment of her dinner off that savoury | 


bird, when she was informed of the victory ob- 
tained by Sir Francis Drake over the Spanish 
Armada while advancing towards Tilbury Fort. 
But the probability is Her Majesty was only in- 


tempt the visitors to a “ mardle,” which generally 
| turns upon the wonders of the “ Eagle Ward,” so 
called from the pencilling of the splendid roof of 
| the now desecrated church. The great kitchen is 
| thrown open to the public, where hundreds throng 
| to see the novel sight, and to inhale the suffocating 
| heat from a ton of burning coals. A skeleton 


dulging in one of the whimsical predilections of | cylinder is formed of seven or eight bars; on each 


her subjects. 


is spitted seven geese ; the whole is then made to 


Norfolk has long been famed for the breed of | revolve round before the immense fire by a turn- 
this bird, nor is the culinary department entirely | spit, whose occupation requires frequent relief to 
bereft of all claims to commendation. Our fore- | prevent his mingling with the revolving victims. 


fathers rejoiced over the “ stubble-goose,” a dainty 
which has now given place to those more delicately 
fed. The rustic call for the goose is “ Willie;” 
whether this is “wily,” in jest of their alleged 
simplicity, or “ y-like,” in reference to the in- 
verted form of that letter which they uniformly 
‘adbpt in their flight, are doubts not easily solved. 
“ The Goose and Gridiron” is a Norfolk sign, but | 
the!meaning remains hitherto unexplained. And 
it is'well known a Norfolk man will scarcely feel 
himself aggrieved at the well-known sobriquet 
derived from them, and so unsparingly lavished 
ypon him by his facetiqus neighbours in the 
shires ” Mi Dai 


Henry D’Aveney. 





Minor Hotes. 
Hoops v. Crinoline. — Pray insert the enclosed 


from The Weekly Journal, or Saturday Post, April 
26, 1718, for the benefit of your witty contempo- 
| rary, Punch. It may give Mr. Leech a hint, which 
he will know how to turn to a good account ; — 


“One day last week a Gentlewoman unluckily stooping 


| to buckle her Shoe at a Linen Draper’s Shop, her Hoop 
Peeing more than ordinary Circumference, flew up, 
and an 


little Chimney Sweeper passing’ by at th 
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instant immediately conveyed himself, underneath the 
machine, and with a loud voice cried out Sweep, Sweep; 
the Gentlewoman being affrighted leap’d back, the boy 
struggling to get out threw Madam in the Dirt, and with 
much ado at last the Devil got away, and left the lady 
in no small confusion.” 

S. N. M. 


Wagers. —It has been remarked, that “a col- 
lection of foolish wagers would make a voluminous 
and not uninteresting work.” I beg to propose 
this topic to your contributors. 

To make a beginning. I have heard that a gen- 
tleman laid a wager that he would stand for a 
whole day on London Bridge, with a tray full of 
sovereigns fresh from the Mint, and would offer 
them to the passengers at “ pence a-piece,” with- 
out being able to sell any. He won the wager. 
I cannot give name or date. Perhaps some one 
else will kindly supply them. 

In olden times, a favourite form of wager was 
“arump and dozen.” In the case of Hussey v. 
Cricket, 3 Campbell's Nisi Prius Cases, 168., an 
action was brought upon a wager of a rump and 
dozen, whether the defendant was older than the 
plaintiff. The question argued before the Court 
of Common Pleas was, whether the action was 
maintainable ? Sir James Mansfield, C. J., said: 


“Tam inclined to think I ought not to have tried this 
cause. I do not judicially know the meaning of a rump 
and dozen. While we were occupied with these idle dis- 
putes, parties having large debts due to them, and ques- 
tions of great magnitude to try, were grievously delayed. 
However, the cause being here, we must now dispose of it. 

“Heath, J. ‘I am rather sorry this action has been 
brought, but I do not doubt that it is maintainable. 
Wagers are generally legal, and there is nothing to take 
this wager out of the common rule. We know very well, 
privately, that a rump and dozen is what the witnesses 
stated, viz. a good dinner and wine, in which I can dis- 
cover no illegality.’ ” 

F. 


Mr. Halliwell’s Mistake concerning Peacham. — 
In Mr. Halliwell’s Letters of the Kings of Eng- 
land (vol. ii. p. 126.) is a singular letter (printed 
for the first time) from James I. to the Earl of 
Somerset. The royal writer, chiding his highly 
favoured minion for his great “ tongue-license,” 
adds : 

“For, although I confess the greatness of that trust 
and privacy betwixt us will very well allow unto you an 
infinitely great liberty and freedom of speech unto me, 
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with Edmund Peacham, an old Somersetshire mi- 
nister, who was “ arraigned and found guilty of 
high treason, at Taunton Assizes, for divers things 
contained in a book of his against the king’s per~ 
son, and the privy counsellors.” Edmund Pea- 
cham’s case was one of the worst of James's reign. 
The poor old man suffered the torture, and was 
condemned to death, but died in prison. His 
book was a just denouncement of the king’s fond- 
ness for dogs, dances, banquets, and costly dresses, 
and the frauds and oppressions practised by his 
government and officers. Epwarp F. Rimmavrrt. 


Cabinet Councils. — Is not the following note by 
Whately of a most happy accident, worthy of 
preservation in “ N. & Q.?” 

“Tt is remarkable how a change of very great im- 
portance in our system of government was brought about 
by pure accident. The custom of the King’s being pree 
sent in a cabinet council of his ministers, which was the 
obvious, and had always been the usual state of things; 
was put an end to when the Hanoverian princes came to 
the throne, from their ignorance of the English language. 
The advantages thence resulting of ministers laying be- 
fore the sovereign the result of their full and free deliber- 
ations — an advantage not at all originally contemplated 
— caused the custom to be continued, and so established 
that it is most unlikely it should ever be changed.” 

THRELKELD. 


Extracts from “ The Book of Discipline of the 
Kirk of Tranent.” — 

“1671, 3 Januarie. The Minister reported that ane 
English-man, named Kulie, did discharge a pistoll at 


| Olivestob upon the Lord’s Day last; for which, when he 


yea, even to rebuke me more sharply and bitterly than | 


ever my master durst do; yet, to invent a new act of 


railing at me — nay, to borrow the tongue of the devil — | 


in comparison whereof all Peacham’s book is but a gentle 
admonition, that cannot come within the compass of any 
liberty of friendship.” 


In a note to Peacham, the editor adds: 


“ An eminent popular writer of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who flourished up to the time of the civil wars,” 


Mr, Hatiiwett has here confounded Henry 


rebuked him, he seemed exceedinglie sorrowfull, and pro- 
mised that for the future that he should never do the 
like in anie place of Scotland; and his excuse for doeing 
thereof was, that it was the ordinar custom in England, 
and that he knew not our kirk discipline to bg so strict.” 


1678, Tuesday, 6 August. The said day the Session 
ordained the following acts to be intimate upon Sunday 
nixt, viz. The acts anent slandering and scolding, against 
drinking in ale houses after nyne acloak at night, and 
drinking in ale houses upon the Lord’s Day after sermons, 
anent persons going unnecessarie to the fields, or flocking 
together at doors, and childrens playing upon the Sab- 
bath, and that no persons give up their names to be 
proclaimed in order to marriage till they consign Two 
dollars, that there shall be no pyping nor violling at 
their brydalls after four aclock at night in the winter, 
and six aclock in summer.” 

A. G. 


Edinburgh. 


French for Language. — 
“ Bot adew to the Devyll 
I can no moe French.” 


In Mr. Collier's argument respecting the origin 


| of the English Miracle Plays, he says : 


Peachman, the author of the Compleat Gentleman, | 


“ My friend Mr. Amyot remarked upon the line ‘I can 
no more French,’ that it might have been proverbial in 
English, as ‘au bout de son Latin’ was in French. J re- 
member no other instance of its use in English if it were 
so,” &c. 


Having recently had an opportunity of publicly 
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stating why I venture for once to form an opinion 
contrary to that of this very eminent critic, I am 
not about to say anything on the general question 
of the origin of these Miracle-Plays, but merely 
to draw attention to one or two out of many in- 
stances in which the word French is manifestly 
used for language. 

Ellis used for dissertation and extract in the 
“Specimens” that copy of The Seven Wise 
Masters which is preserved in the Auchinleck 
MS. The date of this MS. is singularly coinci- 
dent with that which, in Mr. Collier's opinion, is 
the date of the earliest English version of the 
Miracle-Plays; agreeing, indeed, to a very few 
years. 

The following occurs in the tale of the “ Mag- 

ie:” 
. “ A burgess was in Rome town, 
A rich man of great renoun. 


The burgess had a pie in his hall 

That couth tellen tales all 

Apertlich in French language.” 
Again, in the ‘‘ Two Dreams :” 


“ The knight took up the parchemyne 
And red the French full fair and fine.” 


Mr. Ellis makes a note upon this, “'The word 
French is used for language in general.” CC. M, 


Leicester. 


Lincoln's Inn Fields. — There was a time when 
Lincoln's Inn Fields was probably the hand- 
somest square in the whole metropolis; but for 
much more than a hundred years, it has continued 
without a suitable access from any surrounding 
quarter, atthough, for the same full period of time, 
this inconvenience has been complained of; as 
will be seen in the following extract from the 
St. James's Chronicle, from June 6 to 9, 1761: 


“ A Plan for a New Street, from the end of Serle Street 





to Temple Bar, is actually concerting, which has been a | 


thing long wanted; as the Avenues to Lincoln’s-Inn- | * . , oa a. “ . 
in this dedication. The work itself, independently 


Square are so extremely bad. It is also said, that in 
order to make it complete, Turnstile will be widened, so 
as to admit of Carriages passing.” 


The Name of Canada.—The derivation of the 
name of this province has been a matter of specu- 
lation to the curious, and may not, therefore, be 
uninteresting to the readers of “N. & Q.” Two 
Spanish derivations are given: one taken from an 
ancient Castilian tradition of an early visit of the 
Spaniards (before the French), who, perceiving 
no appearance of mines or riches, endaimed, in 
the hearing of the natives, Aca Nada! “here is 
nothing ;” and this being repeated by the natives 
to other European visitors was supposed to be 
their name for the country. Father Hennipin 
gives the other,—confirming this early visit of the 
Spaniards,—that finding nothing to gratify their 





desire for gold, they called the country El Capo 
di Nada, “ Cape Nothing.” These, however, as 
well as the speculation of its being named after 
M. Cane, a French nobleman, are unreliable, 
The more generally received derivation, which is 
supported by the analogy of other names, is either 
that given by Charleroix from the Iroquois, 
Kannata, “a collection of huts;” or, by other 
writers, from two Indian words, Kan or Can, “a 
mouth,” and Ada, “a country,” —signifying “ the 
mouth of the country,” — originally applied per- 
haps to the River St. Lawrence, and mistaken 
for the name of what is now one of the greatest 
colonial possessions of the empire — the province 
of Canada. Tromas Hoperss. 
Toronto, Canada. 





Queries. 


WOTTON’s “COURTLIE CONTROVERSIE OF CUPLD’s 
CAUTELS.” 


Can any of your readers inform me who was 
Henry Wotton, who wrote and published “A 
Courtlie Controversie of Cupid's Cautels, contain- 
ing Five Tragicall Historyes by three Gentlemen 
and two Gentlewomen, translated out of French 
by Hen. Wotton.” 4to., black letter. Imprinted 
at London by Francis Coldocke and Henry Byn- 
neman. Anno 1578. It was licensed to them in 
the same year. See Herbert's Ames, p. 982. It 
is dedicated to his sister, the Lady Anne Dacre of 
the South, in which he speaks of himself as a 
rolling stone, of this “ being the first fruits of his 
baraine braine,” and alluding to the love of his 
sister, remarks, that “ dayly experience notifyeth 
to the world your noble minde, natural loue, and 
bountiful liberalitie towards all the poore Or- 
phanes of my good Lorde his and our noble 
mother, since hir deceasse.” I am anxious to as- 
certain who was the Lady Anne Dacre of the 
South, and also the noble person here alluded to 


of its great rarity (an imperfect copy in the Bod- 
leian Library being the only one I know of besides 
my own, also wanting the title-page) is extremely 
curious, consisting of five Histories or Tales, and 
is interspersed with numerous pieces of poetry, 
some of them of considerable length. See Cens. 
Lit., vol. i. p. 158. Sir Henry Wotton, the Pro- 
vost of Eton, was only ten years old when this 
work was published, and is therefore quite out of 
the question. I know of only one other Henry 
Wotton, who was the son of Dr. Edward Wotton, 
Fellow of Corpus Ch. Coll., Oxford, and physician 
to King Henry VIII. This Henry Wotton was a 
student of Ch. Ch., Oxford, and was afterwards 
Greek Reader and Fellow of Corpus Ch. Coll., and 
like his father became celebrated as a physician; 
but whether he was the author of this work or 
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not, I cannot say: perhaps some of your readers 
may be able to supply information on this subject. 
Tuomas Corser. 

Stand Rectory. 





JOHN LOCKE AND FREEMASONRY: 


In an Appendix to The Spirit of Masonry, by 
William Hutchinson, third edit., Edinburgh, 1813, 
is given “A Letter from the learned Mr. John 
Locke to the Right Hon. Thomas, Earl of Pem- 
broke, with an old Manuscript on the subject of 
Free Masonry,” as follows : 

“ May 6, 1696, My Lord, I have at length by the help 
of Mr. Collins procured a copy of that MS. in the Bodleian 
Library which you were so curious to see, and in obedience 
to your lordship’s commands I herewith send it to you. 
Most of the notes annexed to it are what I made yester- 
day for the reading of my Lady Masham, who is become 
so fond of Masonry, as to say, that she now more than 
ever wishes herself a man that she might be capable of 
admission into the fraternity. 

“ The MS., of which this is a copy, appears to be about 
100 years old (as your Lordship will observe by the 
title) ; ; it is itself a copy of one yet more ancient by 100 
years, for the exigingl is said to have been the hand- 
writing of King Henry VI. Where that prince had it is 
at present an uncertainty; but it seems to me to be an 
examination (taken perhaps before the King) of some 
one of the brotherhood of Masons, among whom he 
entered himself, as it is said, when he came out of his 
minority, and thenceforth put a stop to a persecution that 
had been raised against them; but I must not detain 
your Lordship longer by my pre face from the thing itself. 

“I know not what effect the sight of this old paper 
may have upon your Lordship; but for my part I cannot 
deny, that it has so much raised my curiosity as to in- 
duce me to enter myself into the fraternity, which I am 
determined to do (if I may be admitted) the next time 
I go to London, and that will be shortly. I am, my 
Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient and most humble 
servant, Joun Locke. 

The MS. sets forth to have been “ Writene by 
the hande of Kynge Henrye the syxthe of the 
name, and faythfullye copyed by me, Johan Ley- 
lande Antiquarius,” (who “ was (says Mr. Locke) 
appointed by King Henry VIII. at the dissolution 
of monasteries to search for and save such Books 

nd records as were valuable among them. He 
was a man of great labour and industry.”) 
“ By the Command of His Highnesse,” to which 
Mr. Locke also adds this illustrative note: “ His 
Highnesse meaning the said King Henry VIII. 
Our Kings had not then the title of Majesty.” 

Is anything farther known whether the author 
of the Essay on the Human Understanding, whose 
conversion was thus brought round, ever fulfilled 
his determination, in becoming a brother of “ the 
mystic tie.” G.N. 


Minor Queries. 
Recorder of London. — Can any of the corre- 
spondents of “N. & Q.” give information as to 








the custom of the Reforder of the C ity of London 
being summoned before the equity judg res? On 
the occasion of his appearance last week, it was 
disputed how he should be robed; and after long 
discussion and consideration, scarlet was decided 
on. The only instances of the kind I can find 
mentioned in any of the books is one about a 
century ago, and one in the reign of Henry. VI. ; 

but no explanation is given. I want to know 
whether there are any records of the fashion of 
his robes on such occasions? and whether there 
are any, and what, cases besides those before men- 
tioned ? T. M. M. 


Is there an authorised Version of the Hebrew 
Scriptures ? — Whilst the clergy and a portion of 
the press are discussing the expediency of a re- 
vision of the authorised version of the Bible, it 
would be curious to know whether the Jews, the 
original depositories of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
have in this country or abroad an authorised 
version, and if so, what authority is attached to 
it ? INQUIRER. 


Jewish Versions of the Hebrew Scriptures. — 
Are these versions, in the various modern lan- 
guages, issued by authority of the chief priests 
and rabbis, and, if so, what comparative repute do 
they bear ? 

And is there any edition put forth with critical 
and exegetical apparatus, similar to Bloomfield’s 
or Alford’s editions of the New Testament, or 
with any commentary ? Devta. 


Derivation of Shoymus. —What is the derivation 
and precise meaning of the word skoymus? It 
occurs in the Te Deum: “ Thou wert not skoymus 
of the mayden’s wombe to delyver mankynde.” 

The only information I have been able to pro- 
cure is that the word skoymus is said to be related 
to the German scheuen, Swedish sky, English shy, 
French eschever (eschew). To the learned gen- 
tleman who gave me the above I suggested that 
our squeamish might have something to do with 
it; and I find Chaucer has 


“But soth to say he was somdel squaimous.” 


(Moxon’s ed. 1848, p.25.) But squeamish, which 
would be allied to ashamed (aicxiévw), is rather 
meagre for 
“ Non horruisti Virginis uterum.” 
“ Thou didst not abhor, &c.” 
J. B. Wiixrnson, 


Theatrical Property. — What is the supposed 
amount of money invested in theatrical property 
in the United Kingdom, and the supposed annual 
revenue of such establishments ? T. 


Preston Fitzgerald.— Can any of your readers 
give me any information regarding Preston Fitz- 
gerald, author of The Spaniard and Siorlamh ; a 
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traditional tale of Ireland, with other Poems, 8vo., 
1810; Spain Delivered, and other poems, 8vo., 
1813? R. Ineuis. 


Punch and Judy.—Can any of your readers 
inform me of the origin of the term and characters 
of “ Punch and Judy?” 

Mr. Timbs, in his work entitled Things not ge- 
nerally known, says : 

* Punch and Judy is the relic of an ancient mystery, 
* Pontius cum Judeis,’ or Pontius Pilate with the Jews; 
particularly in reference to St. Matt., xxvii. 19.”* 

On what grounds does this statement rest, and 
where can I obtain some more satisfactory and 
decisive explanation of it? Henry H. Gopwiy. 

42. Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square. 


J. N. Barker. —Could any of your American 
readers inform me whether an American author of 
the name of J. N. Barker is still living? He 
wrote The Indian Princess, Marmion, and other 
dramas. Mr. Barker was an alderman of Phila- 
delphia. R. Ineuis. 


Authorship of a Poem wanted. — Who was the 
author of a poem which commences — 
“ Behold this ruin ! ’twas a skull, 
Once of ethereal spirits full,” &c. 
and which is said to have been found in the ske- 
leton case at the Royal Academy. 


Armorial. —In a church in Leicestershire I 
lately met with the following arms, impaled on the 
sinister side of a shield, on an ancient monument : 
Ermine, two chevronels, gules. If any of your 
readers would inform me to what family the arms 
may be correctly assigned, I should feel obliged. 

JAYTEE. 


* Olden Times.” — Who is the author of Olden | 


Times ; or the Rising of the Session, 1 comedy, 
1841? It issaid to have been written by a mem- 
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ber of the Scottish Supreme Law Courts. 
R. Ineuis. 


Ancient Parliamentary Speech. —1I think the 
following speech, which [ found in a MS. journal 
of proceedings in Parliament (circa 1630), worthy | 
of preservation ; and I hope, by sending it to “ N. 
& Q.,” to receive some information both as to the 
speaker and the subject of his speech : — 


“ June 9, 1628. Sir Robert Mansfield (Joq.) 


“In King James’s time an Ambassador came; and be- 
cause he might not have the best ship to carry him over | 


{* Mr. Timbs is in this case quoting, we believe, from 
«“N.& Q,” 1* 8. v. 610. In vol. vi. p. 43. it was sug- 


gested that Judy was a corruption of Judas, and the 
original querist asked for his authority, and at p. 184. ad- 
mitted he had received it on oral tradition, and could not 
adduce any. Since then the question, which is a very 
curiotts one, has been dropped. We are glad to sce it 
this revived. — Ep. “N. & Q.”)] 








he went in a ship of his own; I then being Admiral, 
made my Vice-Admiral never leave shooting at him till 
he took in his flag.” 

In Rus':worth’s Collections, vol. i. p. 285., he 
mentions “ Sir Robert Mansfield’s fleet upon the 
coast of Spain,” a.p. 1621; and in p. 471., Sir 
Robert Mansfield’s expedition to Algiers, 1621; 
but in the same vol., p, 34., “ Sir Robert Mansel 
sent into the Mediterranean seas, a.p. 1621 ;” and 
Camden mentions Sir Robt. Mansel’s departure in 
August, 1620, and the result of Sir Robt. Maun- 
sell’s expedition in October, 1621. 

It would thus appear that the plain-spoken 
Admiral was called indifferently Mansel, Maun- 
sell, or Mansfield ; and we might suppose him to 
be of the Mansells of Carmarthenshire, but Willis, 
in his Notitia, p. 175., Parl. Anno 12 Jac. I. gives 
us, as members of Parliament for Carmarthen : 

“ Carmarthen co., Robert Mansell, Knt. 
. vil., Robert Mansfield, Knt.” 

Query, which of these is the real Simon Pure ? 
or are they the same person, and Willis in error ? 

Query second, who was the “ Ambassador in 
King James's time ?” and is the incident referred 
to by Sir Robert to be found recorded in print? 

W. K. R. B. 


Rhubarb, when introduced? Charles Bryant of 
Norwich. — Is it known when rhubarb was jirst 
grown in this country? I have seen it asserted 
that 1790 is the year, and Tottenham, in Middle- 
sex, the place. This cannot be the case; for 
Bryant, in his £sculent Plants, 1783, mentions it 
as being grown in England, and frequently used 
for tarts. 

Perhaps some of your botanical readers can give 
further particulars as to Charles Bryant of Nor- 
wich, and the period of his death. 

Henry T. River. 


Jacobite Songs: Lord Lovat.— At the trial of 
Lord Lovat, in 1747, for his connection with the 
Scottish Rebellion of 1745, a witness deponed — 

“That Lovat, with six others, signed and sealed an 
association, and sent it to Paris and Rome by Murray of 
Broughton in 1740, the purport of which was to inform 
the Pretender of their readiness to appear in arms for his 
service and soliciting an invasion from France, and that 
these persons at their meetings drank healths and sung 
catches, such as, Confusion to the white horse and all its 
generation, and 

* When Jemmy comes o'er, 
We shall have blood and blows good store,’ 
which last were originally composed in I[rish."”"— Scots 
Mag. for March, 1747. 

Can any of your correspondents furnish the 
remaining lines of the above-mentioned ditties, 
or say where the latter are to be found? G.N. 


The Sibyl. — On the fly-leaf of a copy of The 
Curse of Kehama I find a note referring to the 
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passage in which Arvalan complains that his dis- 
embodied spirit is exposed to heat and cold. It is: 


“So Milton and the Sibyl 
To earth’s extremities thrust forth 
With portals open to the north, : 
And windows where the poisonous rain 
Plashes and drips thro’ every pane ; 
Built by Niehdager’s murky hands, 
By Deadman’s pool the palace stands. 
The shore is strew’d with adder's teeth, 
Half-frozen eddies spin beneath, 
Floating their prey to Niehdag’s curs, 
Assassins, cheats, adulterers, 
Their hateful bodies every one, 
Picked by these monsters to the bone, 
While their uncoated souls are sped 
To the grim chambers of the dead.” 


Can any of your readers refer me to the sibyl- 
line verses in the original, or to the rest of the 
translation ? F. M. 8. 


Reading. 


Clans of Scotland. — Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” put me into the way of obtaining some 
information respecting the clans and families of 
Scotland, and also inform me which is the best 
source to look to for a good account of Scotland 
in the tenth century ? MC, 


“ The Ghost Walks.” —Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me of the origin of the stage 
slang for the salaries being paid, namely, “The 
ghost walks.” I have been quite unable to pro- 
cure any information on the subject. D. 


Philosophers alluded to by Dr. Johnson. — Who 


are Dr. Johnson’s authorities for the following : 


“Tt is said by modern philosophers, that not only the 
great globes of matter are thinly scattered through the 
universe, but the hardest bodies are so porous, that if all 
matter were compressed to perfect solidity, it might be 
contained in a cube of a few feet.” 

T.E.N. 


Dialects. — 


“His Lordship then proceeded to review the state of 
literature about that period, showing, from the literature 
of both countries, produced during the reign of Elizabeth, 
that there was then no difference in the dialects of Eng- 
land and Scotland. He said, our English friends will 
think I am encouraging, not nationality, but a narrow 
spirit, when I speak a word in favour of the Scotch dialect. 
We cannot speak broad Scotch now. England is the 
larger country of the two, and must rule us in that re- 
spect. But I mean to say, that in the reign of Elizabeth 
there was not much distinction of dialects. It does not 
appear when the present pronunciation of the English 
language came into fashion.” — Times Report. 


The above is an extract from a speech delivered 
by the Lord Advocate of Scotland, at the Falkirk 
Sehool of Arts, on the 29th ultimo. I shall be 
obliged by you, or any of your learned readers, 
giving'me a reference to any authority in support 
of ‘the: Lord Advyocate’s statement, that, in the 
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reign of Elizabeth, the dialects of England and 

Scotland were identical. But what does his Lord- 

ship mean by dialect? Does he contend that at 

the period alluded to, all classes, high and low, 

spoke one dialect? and what was that dialect, 

Scotch or English ? Fra. Mewsurn, 
Larchfield, Darlington. 


Arms of Sparrow Families. — Crux (Oxon) 
will be glad of the armorial bearings of the family 
of Sparrow, or Sparrowe, of Bishton, co. Staff. ; 
also Sparrow of Eylam, or Ilam, co. Derby. 
1750, et seq. 

C, C. Coll., Oxon. 


“ Della Opinione, Regina del Mondo.” —In 
Thoughts on Religion, by Pascal (edit. Edin. 1751, 
p- 105.), he says: 

“Opinion is the universal disposer of things; this 
makes beauty and justice and happiness, and these make 
all that is excellent upon earth. I would gladly see an 
Italian piece, of which I know only the title, but such a 
title as is worth many whole books, Della opinione, regina 
del mondo. If it has nothing in it worse than this title I 
subscribe to it heartily, unseen.” 

Can the work to which the distinguished 
author refers now be produced, and what more 
particulars respecting it ? G.N. 


“ Call me not pale, but fair.”"—Who is the au- 
thor of the above line, and where is it to be found ? 
C. 8. G. T. 

Edinburgh. 


The Brittox, a street in Devizes, Wiltshire, so 


named. What is the derivation or meaning of 
this ? R. H. B. 
Bath. 


Southey's Portugal. —I should be glad to know 
if there is any hope that the literary executors of 
the late Robert Southey will publish that part of 
his “ History of Portugal” which he left completed. 
Mr. Warter (Notes to Southey's Letters, i. 96.) 
states the MSS. to extend to a quarto volume. 


W. M. M. 


Prideaux Carew MS.— Has the Prideaux Ca- 
rew MS., frequently referred to by Polwhele, in 
his History of Cornwall, ever been published ? If 
not, can it be consulted at any a or is it 
still in the hands of a private individual ? 

A Har Cornisn Man, 

“ Pull for Prime.”—What is the meaning of this 
phrase, which occurs in the following passages : 

« Piece-meal he gets lands, and spends as much time 

Wringing each acre, as maids pulling prime.” 

Donne, Sat. ii. 86, 


“ Shepherds are honest people let them sing ; 
Riddle who list, for me, and pull for Prime.” 
Herbert’s poem, “ Jordan,” 


J. ¥. 
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German Concordance.—TIs there any Con- 
cordance to Luther's translation of the Scriptures 
accessible to the English student? Or is a word 
only to be found by turning over each leaf of the 
Lible successively ? ARACHNE. 


Minor Queries with Ansivers. 


Dr. George Campbell.—In the Biographie 
Universelle a certain Discours sur les Miracles is 
attributed to Dr. George Campbell, Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at St. Andrew's, born in 
1696, and deceased in 1757. Am I wrong in con- 
cluding that there is a confusion in this statement, 
and that this Dissertation on Miracles should have 
been attributed to Dr. George Campbell, Princi- 
pal of Marischal College, Aberdeen, born in 1719 
and deceased in 1796? Can any of your corre- 
spondents kindly distinguish between these two 
Dr. George Campbells, and give me any inform- 
ation as to their writings, their connexion with 
each other, and their respective descendants ? 

C. W. B. 

{The writer of the article in the Biographie Universelle 
seems to have confounded Dr. George Campbell, Principal 
of Marischal College, and author of Dissertation on Mira- 
cles, with Dr. Archibald Campbell, Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of St. Andrew’s, and author of 
The Authenticity of the Gospel History Justified, and the 
Truth of the Christian Religion Demonstrated from the 
Laws and Constitution of Human Nature, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1759. The other work noticed in the article, Traité sur 
la Vertu Morale, is attributed by Watt to the Hon. Archi- 
bald Campbell, the Nonjuror. The best account of Dr. 
George Campbell will be found in Chambers’s Biog. Dict. 
of Eminent Scotsmen, i. 175,: see also Chalmers’ or Rose’s 
Biographical Dictionary. } 


Sir Thomas Remington, of Lund, Knt. — Can 
any of your correspondents give me particulars of 
Sir Thomas Remington, of Lund, in Yorkshire, 
living about the year 1647; the names, marriages, 
&c. of his children, of whom he had several, and 
anything of interest connected with them? Is 
the family supposed now to be extinct, and if not 
who is its present representative? Any one who 
could furnish me with a pedigree of the family, 
or indicate where such could be obtained, ‘all 
render me a service. T. P. 

Hall. 


[There does not appear to be any pedigree of Reming- 
ton of Lund in the Visitations of Yorkshire. There is 
one of Remington of Garby, co. York (Harl. MS. 1487, 
fol. 491 5) deduced through four generations, of which the 
last three are of the date 1612. In it is included Sir 
Robert Remington of Saxay, Bart., who o. s. p., only child 
of John Remington, son and heir of Richard Remington 
of Garby, eldest son of Richard Remington of Rascall, in 
the Forest of Galtress, co. York, Gent., with whom the 
pedigree commences, No arms are assigned in the Visit- 
ation pedigree to the Remingtons. In Burke’s Armory 
the Remingtons of Lund are named, and the arms as- 
signed to them are, Barry of twelve, argent and azure; 








over all a bend gules. Crest: a hand erect, holding a 
broken tilting-spear, all proper. } 


Marazion. — Kingsley states in Yeast a Pro- 
blem, p. 255., that Marazion, a town in Cornwall, 
was founded by Jews, and that its name means 
the Bitterness of Sion. On what authority ? 

Abupa. 

[ “ Marazion (vulgo, Market-jew) the sea-coast market,” 
says Dr. Pryce in his Cornish Vocabula The origin of 
the word, however, seems to have baffled our antiquaries, 
“* Marca-iewe, signifies in English, Market on the Thurs- 
day ” (Norden, p. 39.) “ Marcaiew, of Marhas Diew, in 
English, the Thursdaies market; for then it useth this 
traffike.” (Carew, p. 156.) “ Markiu, Forum Jovis, quod 
ibi Mercatus die Jovis habeatur.” (Camden.) “‘The 
name of Market-jew is the original and proper designa- 
tion of that town, which had a market conceded to it ina 
concession to the Mount; while the name of Marazion is 
the designation only of a new, a Jewish, and a western 
part.” (Leland, Jtin., vii.117.) See Polwhele’s Cornwall, 
iii. 222. Supp. p. 13.) 


Quotation wanted; “ Carmine di superi,” §c. — 
Where am I to find — 


“ Carmine di superi placantur, carmine Manes” ? 
W. T. M. 
Hong Kong. 


[See Horace, Epist. lib. ii. ep. i. 1. 138.] 


Martin Expence. —I should be glad if one of 
your readers would give some solution to the fol- 
lowing, which I copied from a brass plate in the 
Lady Chapel in Clewer Church some time since : 


“ He that liethe under this stone 
Shott with a hundred men himselfe alone; 
This is trew that I do saye, 
The matche was shott in Ould Fielde at Bray. 
I will tell before you go hence 
That his name was Martine Expence.” 


H. C. P. 


[None of the toxophilite brotherhood seem to know 
any thing more of Martin Expence or of his marvellous 
exploits, than what is told in the indifferent lines of his 
epitaph, namely, that he was a famous archer who shot 
a match against a hundred men, near Bray in Berkshire. ] 





Replies. 
COACH MISERIES. 
(2™ §. ii. 126, 313.) 

Some allusions having been made in “N. & 
Q.” to the miseries and inconveniences of coach 
travelling in former days, as compared with the 
comfort, speed, and facilities of the present rail- 
way system, Iam tempted to place on record a 
memorable journey made by myself in 1814; the 
circumstances attending which were so extraor- 
dinary, that I fear they will hardly obtain credit 
with those who have bese born since the intro- 
duction of railways, especially when it is considered 
that the same journey, which here took two days 
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and a night to accomplish, may now be completed | all had to turn out and help to raise the coach 


in about three hours. In the year 1814, being 
fhen a student at Oxford, accompanied by my 
sister, who was going to pay a visit to some 


friends in London, we left Shropshire in January, | 


intending to pass a couple of days on our way with 
some friends at Edgbaston, near Birmingham. 
The weather was exceedingly cold, and during 
our stay at Edgbaston* the memorable fall of 
snow took place which blocked up all the roads 
between Birmingham and London, the drifts 
about Dunchurch being twenty-four feet deep, 
and all travelling and communication was com- 
pletely at an end. It was fortunate for us, under 
these circumstances, that we were so comfortably 
housed, without the expense and discomfort of 
remaining at an inn during that inclement season. 
For several days did I come down to Birmingham 
every morning to inquire into the state of the 
roads, and when the travelling was likely to be 
resumed, — but all to no purpose. I was extremely 
anxious to get to my journey’s end, not only be- 
cause Term had commenced, and I was fearful of 
losing its benefit, but also because I was preparing 
for my examination for the degree of B.A., which 
was shortly to come on. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the labour that was employed in clearing the 
roads, the drifts were so deep, and had so com- 
pletely choked up the way, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Long Compton, and from there 
to Chapel House in Oxfordshire, that several days 
elapsed before a way was cut through. At last 
tidings came that the road was clear, and that the 
coaches would commence running again. We 
left Birmingham in one of the first that went, con- 
taining six inside, including, besides my sister and 
myself, an elderly benevolent-looking gentleman, 
a young man, and two females. With great diffi- 
culty we got to Stratford-upon-Avon, twenty-two 
miles, the first day, and had to stay there at an 
inn all night. The second day we started early, 
and in going along—-the track that was cut 
through the drift being only wide enough for one 
coach — we met the Shrewsbury and Holyhead 
mail, the first coach which had left London, and 
which diverging a little on one side to accommo- 
date us, was thrown over into the drift, and we 





* I was in the habit of staying at Edgbaston on my 
way to and from Oxford, and another late discussion in 
“N. & Q.” (“ Wager of Battel,” 2"¢ S. ii. 241.) reminds 
me that I happened to be stopping there on the very day 
that Mary Ashford was murdered by Abel Thornton. A 
few friends had been invited to meet me, and we were 
waited upon by a nice-looking young woman, a sister of 
Mary Ashford; and I well recollect our being cautioned 
not to allude to the shocking occurrence which had taken 
place — the lady of the house wishing to postpone the com- 
munication of the event till the company had left, fearing 
the effect it might have upon her sister, and being anxious 
1 mags it to her in the kindest and best manner she was 
able. 





again, being nearly buried ourselves in the snow. 
This was a work of some labour and time before 
it was accomplished. As we approached Long 
Compton the drifts were still heavier, and near to 
Chapel House, the road itself being so much below 
the land on each side, the snow had completely 
filled it up; and as the more easy plan of getting 
along, the hedges which divided the fields had been 
levelled, the ditches filled up, and for nearly seven 
miles the coach pursued its slow progress over the 
furrows of the corn fields, and in one place 
through a farm-yard. Having been once nearly 
overturned ourselves, which caused another long 
stoppage, wet with our exertions in the snow, 
tired and benumbed with cold, we arrived in Ox- 
ford about five o'clock on the evening of the 
second day. My sister was exceedingly distressed 
at parting with me there, and also at not having 
been able to communicate with her friends in 
London, who were expecting her arrival ; and I 
felt uncomfortable at being obliged to leave her 
with the prospect of travelling all night in such 
an inclement season among entire strangers. 
Having been assured, however, by the elderly 
gentleman, with whose kindness and attention we 
had been much pleased, that he would not leave 
her, whatever hour they might arrive in London, 
till he had safely deposited her with her friends, I 
became more reconciled. She arrived early on 
the morning of the third day before daylight, 
without any more perils, and having knocked up 
her friends, the gentleman fulfilled his promise by 
safely leaving her with them; and on taking his 
departure, only begged in return that she would 
favour him with a call during her stay in London, 
as he had become deeply interested about her, 
from her great resemblance to a dear and favour- 
ite daughter whom he had lately lost. It is 
hardly necessary to. add that the visit was gladly 
paid. 

The reader will remember that it was during 
this time in the same year, 1814, that the Thames 
was frozen over, and the great fair held on the 
ice, and that so severe a winter had not been 
known for forty years, The snow plough was first 
used on this occasion. T.C. 





“ CANDIDE” AND “THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 
(24 §. ii. 349.) 
I have the edition of Candide mentioned by 
your correspondent, published in 1759, where the 
passage referred to stands thus: 


“ Quel est donc, disaient les cing Rois, ce simple par- 
ticulier qui est en état de donner cent fois autant que 
chacun de nous et qui le donne.” 


I have also a translation published by C. Cooke, 
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Paternoster Row, without date; but probably 
about 1809, in which these words are translated 
as follows: 

“*Who can this private person be,’ said the five 
princes, ‘who is able to give, and has given, an hundred 
times as much as any of us ?’” 

Various additions appear to have been made to 
Candide at different times, as in this translation 
occur several passages which afe not in the French 
edition I have mentioned. This edition does not 
contain the second part, which is introduced in 
the trenslation with the following note: 

“It was thought that Dr. Ralph had no intention to 
earry on his Treatisé of Optimism any further, and there- 
fore it was translated and published as a complete piece ; 
but Ralph, spirited up by the little cabals of the German 
universities, added a second part, which we have caused 
to be translated to satisfy the impatience of the public, 
and especially of such who are diverted with the witti- 
cisms of Master Alibron; who know what a Merry-An- 
drew is, and who never read the Journal of Trevoux.” 


(Query, What does the last portion of this note 
refer to?) 

It seems probable, from this and other addi- 
tions in the translation (ex. gr. the scene with the 
marquise after the theatre), that further inter- 
polations may have been afterwards made, and 
that the words, “Are you also a king?” &c., 
quoted by the Quarterly reviewer, were inserted 
in some edition subsequent to this translation, 
though I have never seen them ; and I agree with 
your correspondent, rather than with the reviewer, 


that they are wanting in the dry smartness and | 
humour of Voltaire. The translation from which | 


I have quoted was, not improbably, made from 
the Paris edition of 1809. W. R. M. 





In my edition of Les Romans de Voltaire, Paris, 
de Timprimerie de Pierre Didot, An. 8, 1800, the 
remark of Candide, eulogised by the reviewer in 
the Quarterly, is not to be found. 

Such an observation would not have been in 
good taste when addressed to several unfortunate 
monarchs, whose only solace in their present 
misfortunes was the recollection of their former 
dignity. Anon. 


WHICH IS THE QUERCUS ROBUR ? 
(2™ §. ii. 309. 358.) 


I am obliged to Mr. Frere for his Note in an- 
swer to my Query, but it does not give me any 
information on the subject. Evelyn was more a 
lover of trees than a botanist, and does not give 
what I wish to have; neither does Low in his ex- 
cellent work on Landed Property, as far as my 
memory serves me. Selby's Forest Trees I do | 
not know, and have no present means of access - 
to. And the forty references to the Gardener's 
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Chronicle, extending over a period of sixteen 
years, are equally inaccessible to me. I conclude 
a considerable discussion has taken place on this 
subject in itscolumns. If Mr. Frere will inform 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” what result has been 
arrived at, I am sure they will forgive him, even 
if he does give them some long extracts from what 
has already appeared in print. When the late 
Mr. Loudon published his Arboretum, the con- 
clusion I came to was, that, with all the pains he 
had taken, he could not solve the question satis- 
factorily as to which is the true Quercus robur. 
Mr. Rivers, the intelligent nurseryman of Saw- 
bridgeworth, Herts, gave me the fellowing in- 
formation some few years since : 


“ The Quercus mas is the Q. sessiliflora of modern au- 
thors. It may still be seen in the remains of a wood at 
Norwood. It is very rare in the eastern counties. It is 
frequently seen in Devonshire; on the banks of the Dart, 
going from Totness to Dartmouth, it is common; in Sus- 
sex it is not uncommon. In the forest of Fontainbleau, 
among the sandstone rocks, and, indeed, in all parts of the 
forest, the oaks are Q. sessiliflora. The trees are very 
lofty, but not umbrageous like Q. peduncuiata. I fancied 
I saw some hybrids in the borders of the forest.” 





I have two trees of the Q. sessiliflora raised 
from seed and planted seventy or eighty years 
| since by my grandfather, and near them is another 
oak that seems a hybrid, also planted at the same 
time. The foliage of the Q. sessiliflora is dark, 
more regularly indented and more beautiful than 
the Q. pedunculata, the common oak of Essex. 
To ornamental planters I should recommend 
them, but doubt their growing as freely as the 
| Q. pedunculata. I hope some of your country 
| readers will observe any fine trees, and make a 


| Note. A. Hour Wuire. 
In my rambles through Ugbrooke Park, in the 
parish of Chudleigh, Devon, where there are 
great numbers of this tree, the old English oak, 
many of them centuries old, as well as some of the 

| Quercus sessiliflora, I have this day collected 
| acorns of both trees; those from the Q. robur 
| have long stalks from the cup or calix, whilst the 
| others are so sessile as scarcely to show any stalk 
| at all. Some very large trees of the Q. robur are 
| growing on the vallum of an old British encamp- 
ment in the park, which must have sprung up 
| 





there years after it had ceased to be the outwor 

of the camp, the old ivy encircling some of them 
having a circumference of thirty-six inches and 
upwards in its stalk. The Q. robur is preferred 
by all workers in hard wood for houses, ships, 
waggons, machinery, &c. It is a large and hand- 
some tree, growing fifty, and even one hundred 
feet high, with a rough bark, widely extended 
branches, which are nearly horizontal, and some- 
what zigzag. The leaves are alternate and nearly 
sessile, with a single mid-rib, and veins passing 
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into each lobe, the petioles very small, of a red- 
dish green. The best account of both these 
British oaks that has ever been written is given 
in Mr. Loudon’s Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan- 
nicum. In that excellent work Mr. Loudon has 
brought together and arranged everything that is 
known at present respecting the geography, his- 
tory, biography, properties, uses, propagation, 
culture, statistics, &c., of this “ King of the Fo- 
rest,” with descriptions and portraits of all the 
most remarkable specimens of it. The British 
oak alone occupies 112 closely printed pages. 
Much valuable information also may be ob- 
tained from Dr. Withering’s Botanical Arrange- 
ments, seventh edition, and from Miss Kent's 
Sylvan Sketches. W. Coxtyns. 
Chudleigh. 


“CARMINA QUADRAGESIMALIA.” 
(2™ S. ii. 355.) 

The information, which our correspondence has 
elicited, concerning the authorship of these poems, 
is a proof of the great advantage of such a pub- 
lication as “N. & Q.” I beg to thank B. N. C. 
for the lists which he has furnished; but I must 
express a hope that something more may yet be 
found. There must be other copies of these books 
in existence, containing the names of the authors. 
Iam not disposed to let the matter rest without 
another effort to get more information. It is very 
desirable to reduce the long list of anonymous 
poems; and also to clear away, as far as possible, 
the variations between B.N.C.’s lists and my 
own. The name which I wrote as Tubb may be 
Jubb, as it appears in B. N. C.’s copy. The ini- 
tial letter in mine may be taken either for J. or 
T. It is written, however, exactly in the same 
form in the name of Thomas, No. 41. It was 
this that made me decide in favour of Tubb. 

These poems must now be getting scarce. 
Would not a new and neat edition of them be 
acceptable? ‘They were much used in the school 
here in my time. W. H. Gunner. 

Winchester. 


CAN INCUBATING PARTRIDGES BE SCENTED BY 
Docs ? 
(2™ S. ii. 350.) 

Although an old sportsman I have never known 
this question raised before.* I can easily see, 
however, that dogs may have great difficulty in 
scenting a partridge whilst sitting on its nest, be- 
cause it has long remained without moving from 
, ™ In my experience it has ever been the practice not to 
permit any dog to beat any field during the breeding 
season. 





it. Ihave often noticed the difficulty dogs have 
in finding a bird which has been killed so per- 
fectly dead as not to move after it has fallen. 
Where a bird has spired (i.e. gone straight up 
into the air) in consequence of being wounded in 
the back, and fallen dead, I have many a time 
seen it lying on the bare ground, and have seen 
my dogs pass and repass close to it without scent- 
ing it at all; indeed, Ido not remember a dog 
ever finding such a bird, unless he actually saw it.* 
In these cases it may be said the bird is dead, and 
therefore there is no scent; but every sportsman 
knows how frequently dogs pass close to hares in 
their forms without perceiving them, especially in 
the earlier part of the season. I never have been 
able to determine with certainty on what scent 
depends. I suspect it is left by the feet of 
animals and birds on the ground as they move. If 
it were their breath, on a windy day it would be 
carried away. 

On sundry occasions I have remarked that par- 
tridges make their nests by the sides of public 
roads. I remember a nest in a small patch of 
gorse between the footpath and carriage track of 
the same public road, and two years ago I had 
one covey bred in a hedge by the side of a foot- 
path, and another in the hedge by the side of a 
carriage road. Partridges, however, are not sin- 
gular in this respect. Magpies, chaffinches, yel- 
low-hammers, and other birds, seem equally prone 
to prefer the proximity of a public road for their 
mests. C. S. Greaves. 





I am very sceptical on this subject. As an old 
sportsman, I know a good dog will often go 
within a very short distance of a single bird, when 
perfectly still, without winding it. I have often 
seen this with wounded birds. A bird moving 
seems to give more scent. After all no one 
knows anything about scent: it is beyond the 
knowledge of the oldest sportsman. “ A southerly 
wind and a cloudy sky” will not always prove a 
hunting morning. A. Hour Wurrte. 





ELEPHANTS EXASPERATED BY BLOOD OF MUL- 
BERRIES, ETC. 


(2 §. ii, 388.) 


Your correspondent Betruos inquires for the 
authority of Dr. Henry More for stating, in his 
Enthusiasmus Triumphatus, that elephants in bat- 
tle are provoked by spreading before them the 





* Birds spire from two causes, a wound in the head, 
and a wound in the back; in the latter case they bleed 
internally, and always fall dead; in the former they seem 
to fall dead, but after falling nearly to the ground skim 
along the surface to some hedge, &c., and are generally, 
if not always, found alive. I once saw a pheasant spire. 
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blood of mulberries. He will find the curious 
passage in the account of the war waged by An- 
tiochus Epiphanes and Eupator against the Jews, 

iven by the unknown ontine who wrote the First 
Book of Maccabees : 

“To the end that they might provoke the elephants to 
fight, they showed them the blood of grapes and of mul- 
berries.” —1 Mac. vi. 34. 

Dr. More, by using the expression spread “ be- 
fore” the elephants, evidently takes the word 
“ showed” in the English translation in its literal 
sense, and infers that the sight of red juice or 
blood of grapes and mulberries may have served 
to exasperate the animal. But the word in the 
Septuagint (%«tav), which is rendered “ showed ” 
in the English version, is to be construed as phy- 
sicians do, when they talk of “ exhibiting medi- 
cines” to their patients. It means that the ele- 
phants were made furious by forcing them to 
drink wine, of grapes or mulberries. In this in- 
stance the Third Book of Maccabees is the best 
scholium on the First. It is not printed in our 
Apocrypha, but will be found in the Greek Sep- 
tuagint ; and in describing the persecution of the 
Jews at Alexandria by Ptolemy Philopator, n.c. 
210, the author relates (ch. v. v. 2.) that the king, 
preparatory to causing them to be trampled to 
death by elephants in the hippodrome, ordered 
Hermo, their keeper, to dose them (xorloa) the day 
before with frankincense and undiluted wine, and 
the order was obeyed by that officer : 

“*O 8a" Vs avnAceis éAé mort wer. 
vous all pipe Emenee may, b. 2 ’ oti 
And the potion was repeated (v. 45.) till the ele- 
phants were excited to madness by the wine; but 
instead of trampling the Jews, they spent their 
fury on the armed troops and guards, of whom 
they destroyed numbers. 

A later authority is Phile, a Greek of Constan- 
tinople, and a contemporary of Dante and Pe- 
trarch, who dedicated to Andronicus II. a poem 
on the elephant, in the course of which he says,— 

“ Oivov 82 rdv rowovrov eidpaiver eiAck 
"Ov 6 tpvyntinp éxxevot trwv Botpiwy 
"Opextumy 52 kai opaddgwy eis wayyy 
Tov ard Awrov cai rov ard dowvixwy 
Kai rips dpvgns éxpodet ris aypias, 
"Os Gy 6 Ovpds dxpdrws brogewy 
"Avricrarixas xapdustrey Otpivn.” 

Phile most probably borrowed much of his de- 
scription of the habits of the elephant from lian, 
but I have not his work De Natura Animalium at 
hand, to examine whether he mentions this parti- 
cular of the administering of wine. 

J. Emerson Tennent. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES. 


Delamotte’s Oxymel Process. — When 9 practised pho- 
tographer like Mr. Delamotte expresses his belief of 
any novelty in the art, that it is undoubtedly the most 





valuable discovery that has been made since Mr. Scott 
| Archer introduced collodion, photographers may well feel 
| assured that it deserves their attention: and that being 
the case with regard to the use of oxymel, as suggested 
| by Mr. Llewellyn, our photographic friends will be glad to 
know that Mr. Delamotte has published a little treatise 
upon the subject. The Oxymel Process in Photography, 
by P. Delamotte, will enable them to try for themselves 
the advantages of a discovery by which, to use Mr. Dela- 
motte’s words, “all the beautiful delicacy of the finest 
| collodion pictures may be obtained with the convenience 
| of the paper process, and with much more certainty and 
much greater ease.” 


| Howlett on Printing Photographs. — What we have just 
| said with reference to Mr. Delamotte is applicable to Mr. 
| Howlett. This gentleman has been so successful as a 
photographer, and as a printer of photographs — for some 
copies of architectural drawings by Indian artists which 
we have seen lately, copied and printed by him, we reckon 
among the triumphs of photography — that his sugges- 
tions as to the best mode of multiplying photographs 
must command attention; and there can be no doubt 
that the broclwure which he has just published On the 
various Methods vf Printing Photographic Pictures, with a 
Sew Hints on their Preservation, well deserves the perusal 
of all who have negatives of which they desire to multiply 
impressions. 


Maull and Polybiank’s “ Living Celebrities.” — We have 
received two more numbers of this very interesting series 
of portraits. The first gives us a portrait of the great 
| sculptor, Edward Hodges Baily, whose “Eve at the 
| Fountain ” is dear to all lovers of the beautiful. The next 
| furnishes us with a portrait of Samuel Warren, whose 
| “ Diary of a late Physician,” and “ Ten Thousand a Year,” 
are familiar to all readers. Both portraits are of great 
interest; and when we consider what we would give for 
such a truthful series of the notables of the reigns of 
Elizabeth or Anne, we may anticipate the delight with 
which future generations will regard these “ Living Ce- 
lebrities ” of the age of Victoria. 











Replies to Minar Queries. 


Scriptural Legends on English Coins (2™ §S. i. 
313. 358.) — It is not improbable that the legend 
“ Jesus autem transiens,” &c. — “ But Jesus, pass- 

ing through the midst of them, went his way,” — 
| may have been adopted by Edward IIL, in thank- 
| ful remembrance of his deliverance from the hands 
| of his mother and her “sweet Mortimer ;” and of 
| the peculiar circumstances under which they were 
surprised by him and Lord Montacute, who made 
his way into the interior of Nottingham Castle 
through the subterraneous passage since known as 
“ Mortimer’s Hole.” Iam aware that some thir- 
teen years intervened. Henry T. River. 


Derivation of “ Folly” (2 §. ii. 349.) — C. W. 
BrixeuamM is certainly mistaken. I have myself 
witnessed the birth and baptism of two or three of 
those structures, popularly and justly enough, 
called Follies, — foolish extravagance! The word 
Soillies, cited by C. W. Bixeuan, is of an entirely 
different derivation and meaning; it is only old 
French for feuilles, leaves, from the Greek giaaoy, 


| 
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and the Latin folium. In Cole’s Old English 
Dictionary we find “ foils, leaves ;” and it is still 
in common use amongst us in its secondary sense 
of any thin substance: so that the phrase loges a 
Soillies means only “bowers of leaves.” The 
English fool, French fol and fou, and their de- 
rivatives, are supposed to be of northern origin. 


Fernando Colombo and Henry VII. (2™ S. ii. 
170.) — Your correspondent will find some in- 
teresting information on this subject in Sharon 
Turner's History of England, reign of Richard III. 
If, as that author suggests, Christopher Columbus 
(under the name of Colon) was in the service of 
Richard ITTI., his brother could hardly expect to 
find a very favourable reception from Henry VII. 
I believe I am correct in stating that the office 
supposed by the historian to have been held by 
Columbus was the governorship of Richborough 
Castle, in Kent. Henry T. Ritey. 


Dramatic Works: “The Unknown” (1* 8S. xi. 
444.)— The drama entitled The Unknown was 
written by the Rev. Dr. Vardill, and was per- 
formed at the Surrey Theatre in 1819. Dr. Var- 
dill (who died in 1811) was rector of Skirbeck 
and Fishtoft, in the county of Lincoln. Dr. V.’s 
daughter, Miss Anna Jane Vardill, is the author 
of The Pleasures of Human Life, a poem published 
in 1812. R. Ineuis. 


Posture during the “ Sursum Corda” and the 
“ Sanctus” (2™ 5. ii, 68.)— The proper posture 
of persons during the Sursum Corda and the 
Sanctus is standing. Such has been the custom 
from the earliest times of the Church. Likewise 
the posture during the Psalms and Lessons should 
be the contrary: sitting for the Psalms, and stand- 
ing for the Lessons. Norsa. 


“ Fagot, ficatum,” &c. (2™ S. i. 236.) — It is 
more than hinted that there is “no instance of i 
and a being confounded in etymology.” By con- 
Sound I suppose is here meant interchange ; and if 
so be, may I suggest to your correspondent the 
word language itself, which forms a double instance, 
lingua, language, lingo, and slang ; also superficies, 
surface, salient, resilient, sine, sans, &c.; and also 
among the Teutonic derivatives, band, bind, nacht, 
night, &c.? I could enumerate many more, but 
these may, perhaps, suffice. C. De 1a Prrme. 


Tothill Pedigree (2™ S. ii. 372.) —Though un- 
able to furnish the pedigree, I am enabled to give 
A. some particulars, touching this family, from 
Lipscomb’s Buckinghamshire : 

“ In the time of Q. Elizabeth, the family of Tothill had 
acquired from the Cheynes the manor of Shardeloes (not 
Shardelves). William Tothill, Esq., who was one of the 
Six Clerks in Chancery, and married Catherine, daughter 











of Sir John Denham, Knt., appears to have resided 
at Shardeloes. They had the extraordinary number 
of thirty-three children. Joane, the eldest daughter 
and co-heiress, was married to Francis Drake, Esq., of 
Esher in Surrey, a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to 
K. James I.” — Vol. iii. pp. 153, 154. 

This unfortunate lady, soon after her marriage, 
fell into a state of ill health and deep melancholy ; 
and “a most extraordinary statement of her ma- 
lady appeared in a very scarce tract, intituled 
The Firebrand taken out of the Fire, or the Won- 
derful History, Case, and Cure of Mrs. Drake,” 
&c. (Ibid.). By the register of Amersham, long 
tli® residence of some member of the Drake family, 
it appears that “ Mrs. Katherine Tothill, late wife 
of William Tothill, was there buried, 29 June, 
1626 ;” and * William Tothill, Esq., bur. 10 De- 
cember, 1626.” To this William Tothill and 
Catherine his wife there still exists a monument 
in the church of the said hamlet, with a long Latin 
inscription. (Zbid., p. 168.) » H 


Rose of Jericho (1"* S. xi. 449. ; 24 S. ii. 236.) 
— This plant being again mentioned, I send a 
Note respecting it, I have a seed-vessel which I 
doubt not is that of the flower described by De 
Saulcy as like a large eastern daisy. It has the 
hygrometrical properties he witnessed. High bo- 
tanical authority decides it a Mesembryanthemum ; 
and it resembles the seed-vessel of the annual 
pink Mes., which I have grown on purpose to 
compare with it. But as far as I can ascertain, 
without injuring my specimen, the seeds do not 
seem to be united to the interior angle of the cell. 
I say “seem,” because we have examined one 
division only; in that, they were unattached: 
can this arise from age? or be caused by repeated 
exercise of its curious property? ‘Though pro- 
bably the blossom is even less like a true rose 
than Helianthemum roseum is, (which Monro and 
Wilde think the “Rose of Sharon,”) surely a 
Mesem. has a better claim to the title than the 
Anastatica, which is a cruciform plant. Has any 
modern traveller found a large pink Mesem. on 
the plain where De Saulcy found the seed-vessel ? 
He calls it a “small flower;” but judging by the 
size of the seed-vessel, as compared with that of 
Mesem. roseum, my flower must have been as 
large as the yellow annual species. If the plant 
were very common, even where De Saulcy found 
it, it would scarcely have been lost sight of, and 
replaced by the Kaff maryam; but it is worth 
seeking, as it is probably quite as hardy as our 
greenhouse species. 

I suspect that a green spongy ball, given to us 
as a great curiosity, may be Lycopodium lepido- 
phyllum. I placed it in water, but it does not 
open so completely as F. C. H. describes, Is this 
from age? I have had it about fifteen years. 

F. C. B. 
Diss, . 
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Mayor of London, 1335 (2 S. ii. 213. 293.) — 
Harl. MS. 6178, British Museum, contains a roll 
of arms of the mayors and sheriffs of London ; and 
for the year 1335, gives Nic. Woton for mayor, 
with his coat, Argent, a saltire engrailed sable. 
The sheriffs are stated to be Walter Mordon and 
Richard Upton. Although some of your corre- 
spondents hese quoted other names as sheriffs 
for this year, I think there can be no doubt but 
that the above are correct. As regards the mayor, 
the roll of arms in the above-named MS. appears 
very like proof; but I should imagine there 
must be some records among the city archifes 
that would place the matter beyond a doubt. In 
the absence of this proof, I would suggest that, pro- 
bably, Wotton may have been locum tenens during 
the absence of Reginald at Conduit ; or possibly 
Reginald may have died towards the end of his 
mayoralty, and Wotton filled the vacant chair for 
a@ short time. W. (Bombay.) 


London. 


Public Preachers (2 §. ii. 373.) —It is pro- 
bable the inquiries of your correspondent may be 
forwarded by the following extracts made by per- 
mission of the Rev. Richard Rigg, the rector of 
the church of St. Clements, Pyebridge, Norwich, 
from the registers of that parish : 

“ Samuel Robarts, the sonne of Mt Thomas Robarts, 

reacher publique to this City, was buried y* 19 day of 

pt. 1580.” 

“ Mr Thomas Robards, preacher of the Lord’s word to 
this Citye, was buryed the 16 day of June, An. Dm. 
1584.” 

The wording of these two extracts affords suffi- 
cient evidence that there did exist, at this early 
period, an office which held some control over 
the public preachers of the age. The appoint- 
ment or control over persons selected for these 
duties appears to have been invested in some com- 
mission; but of whom composed, whether lay or 
clerical, is not now precisely defined. But suffi- 
cient evidence does exist in the above extracts, 
that the appointment was deemed a post of honour 
and worthy of record. 

The explanatory note bears evidence only to 
the period of the Commonwealth, but these dates 
bear reference to a far antecedent period, and 
when the state of the religious community was 
under widely different principles. Elizabeth was 
extricating her subjects from Romanism : Crom- 
well was involving the nation in the confusion 
consequent on a non-ritual church. 

The councils in selecting the “Triers” had at 
different periods distinct duties to perform. The 
dissimilitude in the services of the “ preachers pub- 
lique” of the Queen and the “ public preachers ” 
of the Commonwealth must have been great under 
the different forms of Church government, and of 
an opposing mode of thinking and teaching. What 





they were during the long period when agitation, 
doubt, and change, powerfully operated on the 
minds of the community at large, is a subject well 
worthy the attention of the Camden Society. 
Henry Daveney, 


Rawsons of Fryston, §c.; Rowland Whyte 
(2™ S. ii. 27.) —G. R. C. will find a letter or 
letters written by a person named Rowland Whyte 
(also called Wynne), in the Sidney Correspondence, 
He was steward, I believe, to Sir Henry Sidney, 
the father of Sir Philip Sidney, and of Mary, 
Countess of Pembroke. I doubt, however, if this 
is the person whom he is in search of. 

Henry T. Riser. 


Colouring Natural Flowers (2™ S. ii. 371.) — 
The colour of flowers is changed only by an alter- 
ation of the particles of matter forming the petals, 
and this is produced by chemical decomposition, 
or by the action of light. It does not depend 
upon the colour of the water. 

The question reminds me of a story, that white 
roses budded on black currant trees will produce 
black flowers. But I never saw it done; nor do I 
know any instance of a white man becoming black 
by drinking black tea. Vucus. 


“ The Innocents” (1* S. ix. 272.) — The Inno- 
cents, a Sacred Drama, and other Poems, was 
written by Mrs. Edwin Toby Caulfield. This 
lady is also the author of The Deluge, a dramatic 
poem, published in 1837. R. Ineuts. 


Inscriptions on Church Bells, Cumnor (2™ §. ii. 
299.) — 


“1. (av. 1717.) Henry Knight made me. 
4. (A.p. 1620, (T. B. -C. 1717.) 
2. & 3. Churchwardens’ Names. 
5. Let your hope be in the Lorp. E.K. 1623. 
6. Gop prosper the Church of England. 1700. Abr. 
Rudhall.” 
Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


I think you have not been furnished with the 
following inscriptions on the six bells of St. 
Peter's Church, Shaftesbury, which I take from 
Hutchins’ Dorset, vol. ii. p. 427. : 


“1, A wonder great my eye I fix, 
Where was but three you may see six. 
1684— T. P. 
. When I do ring, prepare to pray. 
R. A. 58. T. B. 1670. 
. Wm. Cockey, Bell-founder. 1738. 
. Mr. Henry Saunders, and Mr. Richard Wilkins, 
chwés W.C. 1738. 
. While thus we join in chearful sound, 
May love and loyalty abound. 
H. Oram, c. warden. 
R. Wells, Aldbourne, fecit, 1776. 
6. When you hear me for to toll, 
Then pray to God to save the soul. 
Anno Domini 1672. 
T. H. R. W. C. W. 'T. PL” 
C. S. Greaves. 


to 


or we Oo 
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Celtic Element in the English Language (2™ S. 
ii. 308.) — Perhaps the following works may as- 
sist Mr. Epen Warwick : 


“The Way to Things by Words, and to Words by 
Things; being a Sketch of an Attempt at the Retrieval 
of the Antient Celtic, by John Cleland. 8vo, 1766.” 

“ Specimen of an Etimological Vocabulary, or Essay, 
by means of the Analitic Method, to retrieve the Antient 
Celtic, by John Cleland. 8vo. 1768.” 

“ Mona Antiqua Restaurata, an Archeological Dis- 
course on the Antiquities, natural and historical, of the 
Isle of Anglesey, the ancient Seat of the British Druids; 
to which is added, a Comparative Table of Primitive 
Words, &c. &c., by H. Rowland. Second Edition en- 
larged by Dr. Owen. 4to. 1766.” 

“Celtic Researches on the Origin, Traditions, and Lan- 
guage of the Ancient Britons; with some introductory 
Sketches on Primitive Society, by E. Davies. Royal 8vo. 
1804.” 

“ Memoirs of the Celts (containing Specimens of Celtic 
Dialects, and a Bibliotheca Celtica), by Joseph Ritson. 
8vo, 1827.” 

Epwarp F. Rimpacrt. 

John Knox's Prophecy (2™ S. i. 270.) —Mlis 
prayer or prophecy here mentioned was not ful- 
filled. Henry IV. of France was succeeded by 
his son Louis XIII, ; and that monarch by his son 
Louis XIV. Henry T. Rirer. 


Almshouses recently founded (2™ S. ii. 189. 300.) 
—At Lamesley, in the getty of Durham, by 
Maria Susannah Lady Ravetisworth, mother of 
the present peer. E. H. A. 


Gascoigne Almshouses for four old men and 
four old women, Aberford, Yorkshire. Founded 
1842. C. P. E. 


ii. 329.) — 
answering, 
to the an- 


Races on Foot by Naked Men (2™ S. 
A Query made in “ N. & Q.” is worth 
even although its use does not appear 
swerer. 

In August, 1855, on the second day of Ayr 
Races, there were two foot matches run by men 
naked all but a narrow slip of cloth round their 
loins. In the first race six ran for a prize of 501, 
the distance ten miles, eight times round the race- 
In the second race the prize was 101, 
The appearance of 


course. 
and the distance half a mile. 


the men did not appear to excite either surprise or | 


dislike among those present ; but strong disappro- 

bation was expressed by the journals not of the 

immediate neighbourhood. The races were not 

repeated at the meeting of this year. A. M. 
Greenock. 


Continuation of Don Juan (2™ §. ii. 229.)—Five 
Cantos of a poem, with the above title, were pub- 
lished by Paget & Co., Bury Street, St. James's. 
No date nor author's name is attached; but the 


date I should guess to be about 1842, and the | 


author Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds. 
P. J. F. Gantityon. 
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“ Receipt” or “ Recipe” (1" 8. viii. 583.) — 
W. E. asks whether receipt for recipe is to be ‘ad- 
mitted into the English language. 

I think it will be difficult to oust it from the 
place which it has occupied for upwards of two 
centuries ; especially when, unless I am mistaken, 
recipe is of comparatively modern introduction. 

Shakspeare writes in All's Well that Ends Weil, 
Act II. Se. 1.: 

Many receipts he gave me. 
And again in First Part of Henry IV., Act IT. 
Se. L.: 

“ We steal as in acastle, cocksure: we have the receipt 

of fern seed, we walk invisible.” 


| 


On’s bed of death 
” 


Nor was the use of the word confined to Shak- 
speare’s time. In Hudibras, canto iii. line 11., we 
have, — 

“Some with a med’cine, and receipt, 
Are drawn to nibble at the bait.” 
And in Pope's Essay on Criticism, pt. i. line 114. : 


“Some drily plain, without invention’s aid, 
Write dull receipts how poems may be made.” 


Doubtless recipe was, some time or other, the 
usual commencement of a physician’s prescription, 
and was the more correct term for the physician 
to use; but surely the patient might correctly 
enough call it a receptum. 

Perhaps W. E. can produce an early instance of 
the use of the word recipe. Erica. 

Warwick. 

The last Gibbet erected in England (2™ §. ii. 
216. 296.) — The last gibbet erected in England 
was for George Cook, aged twenty-two, the mur- 
derer of Mr. Paas, at Leicester; the body was 
put on a gibbet thirty-three feet high, on Satur- 
day, August 11, 1832, in Saffron Lane, near the 
Aylestone toll-gate, but was shortly afterwards 
taken down by an order from the Under-Secre- 
tary of State. Epwarp BrooxsHaw. 

Pimlico. 


“ Wong” (2"9 S, i. 47.; ii. 79.237.) — Thoroton 
(Notts, Thoresby edition, ii. 230., under “ Ma- 
| perley”) mentions certain closes under the name 
of wong, t.e. Basfordwong and Cornerwong. Also, 
| at p. 20. of vol. iii., Thoroton tells us that Raph 
de Crumwell, 27 E. L, “held a wong (culturam) 
containing fifteen acres in Birton by the service 
of one penny per annum,” 





Miscellaneous, | 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


It is no small relief to the reviewer, when called upon 
to notice four goodly octavo volumes, containing between 
| three and four thousand pages, to find on the title the an- 
| nouncement that it is “the Tenth Edition, revised, cor- 
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rected, and brought down to the present Time.” These 
creditable words appear in front of a work now before us 
—a work of established reputation, and which has now 
for nearly forty years supplied English readers with a 
mass of most useful and practical information for their 
guidance in the study of the Sacred Writings. We need 
scarcely say that the work we thus refer to is An Intro- 
duction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, by the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D. ; 
but we may state that it is a peculiarity of this new re- 
vised and enlarged edition, that in its production the 
editor has had the cooperation of the Rev. Samuel Da- 
vidson, D.D., author of the Treatise on Biblical Criticism, 
and of the Rev. Samuel Prideaux Tregelles, LL. D., 
author of Remarks on the Printed Text of the Greek Testa- 
ment, &c. After sixty years of almost incessant literary 
toil, the reverend author of the work might well be ex- 
pected to need assistance in bringing his work up to the 
present state of biblical learning: and each of the writers 
so called in has been employed in that particular division 
with which he is most familiar. Thus, while the first 
volume, which is devoted to a Critical Inquiry into the 
Genuineness, Authenticity, Uncorrupted Preservation, and 
Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and the third volume 
containing a Summary of Biblical Geography and Anti- 
quities, are by the original author, volume the second, 
which is devoted to the Criticism and Interpretation of 
the Old Testament, as well as the interpretation of the Bible 
generally, is by Dr. Davidson ;—while the fourth volume 
again, which is devoted to The Literature and Analysis 
of the New Testament, is in two Parts: the first, contain- 
ing an Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament, being by Dr. Tregelles, and the second, com- 
prising Copious Critical Prefaces to the New Testament, 
and Synopses of their Contents, being by the author and 


Dr. Tregelles; and who have again laboured conjointly | 


at the Appendix to this fourth volume, which contains 
Bibliographical and Critical Notices of the Principal Edi- 
tions of the Old and New Testaments, Poiyglott Bibles, 
Ancient Versions of the Scriptures, and the Apocryphal 
Books of the Old and New Testaments. We have thus 
shown how the great labour of preparing the new edition 


of this work has been divided; and we cannot better | 
conclude this notice, than in the very words with which 


the editor winds up his own Preface: — “Such are the 
plan and object of the work once more submitted to the 
candour of the public, in the hope that, with the Divine 
Blessing, it may continue to facilitate the study of the 
Holy Scriptures, which are able to make us wise unto 
Salvation through Faith in Christ Jesus.” 

Under the title of The Eighteenth Century, or Iilustra- 
tions of the Manners and Customs of our Grandfathers, 
Mr. Alexander Andrews, a frequent contributor to these 
columns, has given us a gossiping collection of “shreds 


and patches” on almost every phase of our social condi- | 


tion in the past century, which will be read with con- 
siderable interest and amusement; and would have been 
really valuable as a book of reference, had Mr. Andrews 
quoted his authorities more strictly, and given us an 
I ulex. 


The Somersetshire Archeological and Natural History 


Society have just published their Proceedings for the 
Year 1855. It is quite equal to its predecessors in amount 
of information, if not quite so varied in its character. 


| warded the curious article on this subject, inserted in“ N. & 


Dunster Church and Cleeve Abbey are very fully illus- 


trated. 

The Transactions of the Surrey Archeological Society, 
1854, 1855, Vol. I. Part L., has also reached us. It is a 
very creditable first number; and the various papers in 
it show how wide and rich a field the Archeologists of 
Surrey have to cultivate. 

The Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archao- 
logical Society, Vol. I., Part I., has likewise just been issued. 
It is altogether a most creditable volume. It is varied in 
its contents, —the papers, many of them, being very able 
ones, well printed and got up, and nicely illustrated; and 
altogether an admirable specimen of what a Local Archx- 
ological Society can do. 

The appearance of the various transactions, not only of 
The Archeological Institute and The Archeological Asso- 
ciation, but of the various Local Societies, points unmis- 
takeably to the necessity for some great change in the 
printing department of The Society of Antiquaries. Might 
it not be worth the while of that venerable Society to 
consider whether, in the present state of antiquarian 
literature, its means and influence might not now be 
better employed in the production of a New Series of 
The Vetusta Monumenta than in continuing The Arche- 
ologia ? 
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